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The A. Ph. A. Headquarters sig- 
nifies a central place for pharma- 
ceutical research work, for phar- 
maceutical historical data, for a 
national pharmaceutical library, 
for national pharmaceutical public- 
ity, and for a national pharmaceu- 
tical museum.—Otto J. S. Boberg. 
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A NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL MUSEUM. 
ITS VALUE AND IMPORTANCE TO ALL BRANCHES OF PHARMACY. 
BY JOSEPH JACOBS. 


It was my privilege and pleasure to be present at the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at Asheville, in 1924, at which time the suggestion of 
erecting and maintaining a Pharmaceutical Headquarters Building was made, 
and my voice and vote were heartily joined in the unanimous resolution which 
inaugurated this movement. 

The general approval which this suggestion has elicited from every organized 
unit of pharmacy and from the elements of the profession at large, has called forth 
the naming of nearly every species of benefit that might arise from the success of 
this undertaking. 

Hence, I will confine my remarks to a discussion of what might be accom- 
plished by a special effort to build up a complete and instructive Museum of Phar- 
macy within such a building and in connection with the other features that will 
afford profit to our profession and promote the general welfare of our country. 

An architectural idea is submitted which, I think, should be considered by 
those who are to make and decide upon the structure and character of the build- 
ing. (A very rough, outline, drawing accompanies this, which embodies the basic 
purpose of the plan.) Either under the main roof of the building, or in a structure 
attached to and forming a part of the whole, there should be a room, either of quad- 
rilateral or square form, or conforming in external exposure to the arrangement 
within, a series of storage sections, each being a place for exhibits for the States 
of our Union, which should be divided—the larger states will require one or more 
sections, and some of the smaller states one section or less. 

In suggesting this arrangement it is thought that friendly rivalry and compe- 
tition between the various States of the Union, enlisting state pride and love, 
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would conduce to a contest that will encourage a display of the natural drug 
resources of all the states. 

This would impress our own pharmacists, and especially student pharmacists, 
as an object lesson of the nature and character of our government, ‘““E Pluribus 
Unum.”’; and a real education for visitors from foreign countries, relative to its 
unity and dignity. 

At each of the state displays should be catalogues, descriptive brochures and 
other pertinent literature calculated to explain and emphasize the value of these 
exhibits. 

The custodian of these exhibits could arrange all the articles in such a way 
as to show successively those items that would fall into the classes—historical, 
educational, botanical, and relating to processes and every other variation. 

Space should be allotted in the center to a display by the national government, 
ofa character conforming to the activities of our profession and business, in the 
way of patents, trademarks, and proprietary provisions; and here also, specimens, 
books, pamphlets, or other matter obtained from foreign countries relating to 
drugs and medicines. The United States display should be administered by 
government supervision. 

Such a Museum, the writer believes, would call forth an interest as wide as 
our great country, and, in time, should become the depository of a display that 
would prove of universal educational value, increasing the knowledge of all and 
adding to the patriotic pride and fervor of all our people. 





THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING WILL SOON BE A REALITY. 


BY CHARLES H. LAWALL. 


Slowly but surely, as the returns come in and the possibilities are checked 
up, the Headquarters Building for American Pharmacy is looming up as a definite 
reality. ‘Those who have never been connected with organized efforts to raise 
money for a building or an endowment, those who are merely the contributors, 
have no realization of the amount of self-sacrificing work that is done by the 
individuals who direct the campaign—then too, there is gratification at the size 
of the fund that has been pledged. No professional or scientific organization has 
ever done the like before—to obtain pledges aggregating nearly half a million dollars 
without the need of selling bonds is an unusual achievement in itself. 

At the next meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association in Des 
Moines, in August, we should be prepared to plan our building, select the site and 
then, on the basis of a project actually under way, have a whirlwind clean-up. 
which will assure us of an adequate endowment for its perpetual upkeep in spite 
of fluctuations in membership or other causes of variation in income. 

But the Building will do more than this. It will center the eyes of the pro- 
fessional and scientific world upon pharmacy and will add new lustre to our organi- 
zation which has done so much for pharmacy in the past and can still do so much 
more for pharmacy in the future. 

All Hail the Headquarters Building for American Pharmacy; may 1925 see the 
conclusion of our intensive efforts and the consummation of our hopes and dreams. 

















EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


PHARMACISTS SHARE LARGELY IN THE PROMOTION OF NARCOTIC 
LEGISLATION. 


ONG before the Harrison Law was enacted state and municipal regulations 

had been provided for the dispensing and sale of opium and other narcotics, 
at the urgent demand of pharmacists. Strange as it may seem, opposition to bills 
for regulating the sale of these developed within legislatures—some legislators could 
not understand why pharmacists would ask for restriction of sales unless they 
were prompted by hidden selfish motives. 
t In 1903 Dr. James H. Beal presented a draft of an antinarcotic law to the Sec- 
tion on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A.—‘‘to provide against the evils re- 
sulting from the traffic in certain narcotic drugs and to regulate the sale thereof.” 
(See Proceedings of American Pharmaceutical Association, 1903, Volume 51, pp. 
478-483, 484-487.) 

It is gratifying to note that the Press is coming to a realization that pharmacists 
regard service to, and protection of, the public of paramount importance in the 
conduct of their business and profession. Doubtless the Drug Trade Bureau of 
Public Information is a great help in bringing about a better understanding; 
a wide distribution and general endorsement of the Code of Ethics by American 
pharmacists has made editors and laity acquainted with their ideals; there is a 
growing realization that “‘faith is the backbone of the social and the foundation of 
the commercial fabric,”” and therein is the strength of society and commerce. In 
an editorial of the June issue of the JourRNAL A. Pu. A., Vol. XII, pp. 481-482, 
an effort was made to show this relationship as it applies to newspaper editors and 
pharmacists. 

The foregoing is incidental to the real purpose of the comment, which is to 
place credit for the initiative as well as coédperation in narcotic control where it 
belongs or, at least, accord to pharmacists due recognition of their disinterestedness 
in this momentous service to humanity. 

It is about fifteen years since the movement for the suppression of the traffic 
in opium and cocaine became international in scope, and the problem is still un- 
solved, as evidenced by the recent conferences in Geneva; that it is a subject of 
commercial interest is shown by the heated contests over related questions, and a 
complete failure of the purposes for which these bodies were assembled was averted 
because of the higher aims of the individuals. 

In 1909 an international conference on the Opium Question met in Shanghai 
and as a result a convention for a like purpose was held at The Hague in 1912. 
The World War checked progress in making the provisions of the convention ef- 
fective, but the question entered into the Versailles Treaty. Article 295 provides 
“that ratification of the present treaty should, in the case of Powers which have not 
vet ratified the Opium Convention, be deemed in all respects equivalent to the rati- 
fication of that convention.” 
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In The Hague Convention an agreement was entered into by the British Em- 
pire, China, France, Holland, Japan, Portugal and Siam, “‘to put an end to the 
manufacture of prepared opium and the internal trade in it, to prohibit its importa- 
tion and gradually to bring about complete suppression of its exportation.” 

The two conferences in Geneva were necessary so the United States (not being 
signator to the League of Nations) might officially participate, and the activities 
of its representatives in the second conference have been very much in evidence. 
The purpose of the conferences was to make the provisions of The Hague Opium 
Convention effective, or, perhaps better stated, to make the loose verbiage of the 
conclusions of that convention more specific. As the United States is not a member 
of the League of Nations an Opium Control Board has been arranged for, in the 
selection of which this country has a voice. 

While the conferences have not been eminently successful, progress has been 
made. ‘This comment, as stated, is not for the purpose of discussing the problem 
but, incidentally, to point out that pharmacists have always been concerned in 
effective rational regulation of the manufacture and dispensing of narcotics, so 
essential and important in the Materia Medica and relatively dangerous and far- 
reaching in their evil influences. E. G. E. 





MOST EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS NEED SUPPORT; ALL OF THEM 
SHOULD RECEIVE ENCOURAGEMENT. 


HE lamented President Wilson’s “fourteen points’ persuaded others at the 
time to formulate a relative number of points applicable for other activities. 
Falling in line with the thought at the beginning of a New Year, ‘‘Nineteen 
Thoughts for 1919” were prepared for the January JouRNAL and some of these 
have served for the texts of a number of notes and editorials since that time; the 


substance of two of these paragraphs is as follows: 


“Citizens are entitled to a safeguard of their health as much as of their property. Diseases 
are man-made, but they cannot always be avoided because of the ignorance or indifference of the 
disease-germ producers and carriers. The community should have the counsel of those who lay 
claims to a knowledge of these subjects. Chemistry, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy have 
joint responsibilities in this connection. Codperative work in research is incumbent upon the 
votaries.” 

“The public has a right to expect and investigate the coéperation of industries and pro- 
fessions, and to determine whether they are giving it the best service and protection possible. 
There is a widening field of medical science before us in which chemistry, medicine, dentistry and 
the departments of special and direct concern to pharmacists should find muchtodo. Research 
and development are partners—the public is the beneficiary.” 


The most potent measure of an understanding of the mission of professions is 
reasonable, rational discussion, prompted by the purpose of devising the best 
means for public service. The relationship of the arts and professions referred 
to suggests close codperation of the votaries, but each class is best qualified to render 
service in the department for which the individuals have been trained by experience 
and education. Codperatively there are opportunities for greater service thereby, 
which should receive encouragement from those so engaged—the citizens generally 
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and states. The result of such coéperation should find expression in support given 
to schools and laboratories and thereby increase their usefulness. 

This comment was prompted by several editorials, not all of them of the same 
purport but related, because the trimming of budgets entered into the discussions. 
One editorial referred to the cutting down of appropriations for certain educational 
institutions and the other related to a reduction of the money allotted to several 
hospitals and, it was said in that connection, the shortage was more than made up 
by pay-patients. However true it may be, there is the possibility of inferior or 
inadequate service and of not as promptly responding to the needs of a greater 
number requiring such attention. All of this may not have occurred, but it may 
be questioned whether it would be better for a community if an institution was not 
compelled to adjust its expenses as indicated; nor, as in the latter instance, to in- 
crease the number of its pay-patients and create a possibility of withholding bene- 
fits from those whose enforced idleness means a general loss to the community—for 
sickness represents a liability that must be paid for in some way. However much 
fellow-feeling and humanity may enter into the sending of serums across the conti- 
nent in record flights and the race against death, and at the risk of death in air-plane 
travel to the stricken in our far-away Alaska, it also bears witness to the value of 
health and human life. 

Notwithstanding the hurry in present-day activities the time is approaching 
when it will become a more general practice periodically to have the human ma- 
chinery examined for defects, and this brings into coéperation all branches of medi- 
cine, inclusive of pharmacy, and points out that those so engaged in these pro- 
fessions can and will do better work if a basis is established which will enable them 
to fully coéperate in a coérdinated service. The establishment of the Medical 
Centre in New York is a step in that direction and a college of pharmacy should 
be a part, as embodied in the plan of Admiral Dr. William C. Braisted. Pharma- 
ceutical research is a division of medical research and the latter is not complete 
without the former. ‘The progress of medicine has been wonderful and its dis- 
coveries are of inestimable value; however great these may be, it is reasonable to 
hope for the prevention and cure of maladies which are still subjects of medical 
research. 

Institutions of the medical branches should be grouped if not linked. En- 
couragement given by the alumni and citizens generally, financially and otherwise, 
to institutions engaged in educating and training those who will ‘‘carry on,” repre- 
sents an investment the returns from which are in service rendered—active in 


elevating professional standards and adding to the wealth and health of civiliza- 
E. G. E. 


tion. 





“The Museum, will not simply be a collection of curious specimens of 
the art, but rather an exposition of what pharmacy has done, and what it can 
do—an adjunct of living, moving pharmacy; a demonstration of operative, theoretical 
and practical pharmacy, as well as of educational pharmacy, manufacturing and 
industrial pharmacy. An exposition to which the world of pharmacy—manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer, can make pilgrimages; a place where pharmacy as 
it was, as it is, and as it will be, is unrolled before the onlooker.’’—F. B. Kilmer. 
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THE INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF CERTAIN DRUGS.* 
BY W. H. ZEIGLER.! 


The experiments recorded in this investigation were the result of an attempt 
by the author to determine the most suitable drug or combination of drugs which, 
when injected into the peritoneal cavity, would produce both motor and sensory 
paralysis, with as little depression of the respiration and circulation as possible. 
The results obtained were more than satisfactory and should be of interest especially 
to investigators using animals in experimental work. Other drugs having marked 
effects when injected subcutaneously or intravenously were also studied. 

Dandy and Rowntree (1) report a very interesting study of the absorption of 
phenolsulphonphthalein from the pleural and peritoneal cavities. They found 
that it appeared in the blood in from two to four minutes; in the urine in from four 
to six minutes; in the lymph (thoracic duct) in from twenty to sixty minutes. 
Their conclusions were: ‘“There is very active absorption of fluids from all parts 
of the normal peritoneal and pleural cavities. This absorption is essentially 
haemic and not lymphatic. Peritoneal absorption is practically equal in all pos- 
tures except pelvis down, in which it is fifteen per cent. less than in others. Gravity 
has a decided influence upon the localization of fluids—rapid in the pleural cavity, 
much slower in the peritoneal cavity. The intestines delay and influence the 
gravitation of fluids in the abdominal cavity.” 

Schmidt and Meyer (2) by means of a trochar, especially constructed ‘by 
Schmidt, have recorded the intraperitoneal injections into animals and human 
beings of infusions of salt solutions, sugar, egg-white, oil, oil plus iodipin or iodine 
in emulsion, also oxygen. Sodium bicarbonate was used in the case of diabetic 
coma and cocaine in a case of fabes dorsalis. ‘The results were negative. They 
found that infusions of isotonic salt and sugar solutions, while producing a noticeable 
irritation, was well borne by both animal and man. Oil and oil plus iodipin was 
quickly absorbed, although the quantity of fat burned up in a day was small. In 
human beings oil and iodine emulsion seemed to be quickly re-absorbed without 
irritation of the peritoneum. 

Rosenburg (3), experimenting upon rabbits, into which he injected neo- 
arsphenamin intraperitoneally with the view of determining the practicability 
of administering it in this manner in the treatment of infants with congenital syphi- 
lis found that absorption was complete in twenty-four hours and, after treating a 
patient with congenital syphilis, came to the conclusion that ‘‘the use of the in- 
traperitoneal route for the administration of neo-arsphenamin is a safe procedure 
and may aid in the treatment of congenital syphilis.” 


METHOD OF INJECTION. 


About one hundred and fifty dogs and about twenty-five rabbits and guinea- 
pigs were used in these experiments. The solutions were all made up in normal 
salt. The injections were made with a leur syringe, using a special needle. The 
needle was made by tempering and curving a long needle. It was then filed off 





* Scientific Section, A. Ph. A.» Buffalo meeeting, 1924. 
1 Laboratory of Pharmacology of the Medical College of the state of South Carolina. 
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so that the needle only measured 18 mm. ‘The animal was placed upon his back 
and the needle inserted into the peritoneal cavity about three inches to the right or 
left of the umbilicus. In order to ascertain if it was possible to puncture the in- 
testines by this method, several animals were anesthetized and an incision made 
through the peritoneum in the median line, the needle being thrust through into the 
peritoneal cavity at the usual place. It was found that by the method outlined for 
the injection of the drug it was almost impossible to puncture the intestines or the 
mesentery. 


DRUGS USED. 


The following drugs were used in the experiments. Each drug will be taken up 
in order. 


Magnesium sulphate Paraldehyde in salt solution 
Magnesium sulphate and hyoscine hydrobro- Chloral hydrate 

mide Alcohol 
Magnesium sulphate and caffeine Chloretone in alcohol 
Magnesium sulphate and atropine sulphate Chloretone in oil 
Magnesium sulphate and alcohol Urethane 
Magnesium chloride Urethane and caffeine citrate 
Magnesium chloride and calcium chloride Urethane and chloretone in alcohol 
Magnesium chloride and caffeine citrate Cannabis indica 
Magnesium chloride and atropine sulphate Epinephrine 
Magnesium chloride and urethane Nitroglycerin 
Magnesium chloride, urethane and caffeine Potassium cyanide 

citrate Strychnine sulphate 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE. 


A great dea! of time has been devoted to the study of the anesthetic effect of 
magnesium. Meltzer and Auer (4) have established a subcutaneous dose of 1.5 
Gm. of crystalline magnesium sulphate per Kg. of body weight, for the rabbit. 
They also introduced it by lumbar subdural injection, using 1 cc. of the 25 per cent. 
solution. Peck and Meltzer (5) using a six and ten per cent. solution of magne- 
sium sulphate, injected slowly into the veins of human subjects a dose of 0.125, 
0.200, 0.220 mgs. per Kg. of body weight. The anesthesia was perfect and an opera- 
tion was performed successfully in each case. Respiratory depression was marked 
in one case. 

D. R. Joseph and S. J. Meltzer (6) found that “The toxicity of magnesium, 
calcium, potassium and sodium to the entire animal is in inverse proportion to the 
amounts in which they are present in the serum of that animal; the smaller the 
amount of the ion is in the serum the more toxic it is in the infusion. Magnesium 
was found to be twice as toxic as calcium, potassium three times less toxic than the 
latter, while sodium was many times less toxic than any of the others.’’ Joseph and 
Meltzer (7) also found that physostigmine was capable of antagonizing some of the 
toxic effects of magnesium salts. ‘It improves definitely the respiration in every 
instance whether the dose of magnesium salt be only toxic or fatal. The beneficial 
effects are found to be due to the physostigmine stimulating the respiratory center. 
Physostigmine antagonizes also the magnesium action on the peripheral nerve 
endings and probably also the action upon muscle tissue.”’ 
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A 30 per cent. solution of C. P. crystalline magnesium sulphate was used in all 
of the experiments. The solutions were made in normal salt and were injected 
intraperitoneally as described. The dose administered was gradually graded by 
commencing with 0.2 gram and increasing the dose by grams. ‘Two-tenths and 0.3 
gram per Kg. of body weight, while producing incoérdination in the dog with some 
sensory paralysis, especially in the abdominal area, was not sufficient. After a 
number of experiments, the safe dose was found to be 0.6 gram per Kg. of body weight 
for dogs, rabbits and guinea-pigs. The first effects invariably occurred in from two 
to four minutes, followed by total sensory and motor paralysis in ten minutes. 
Vomiting was a common occurrence in the dog and usually occurred one minute 
after the injection. Magnesium sulphate depresses the respiration, (Matthews 
and Brooks (8) and causes death by failure of the respiration. Knowing this, 
an attempt was made to offset this effect by the addition of the following respira- 
tory stimulants: caffeine, atropine and hyoscine hydrobromide; the drugs being 
dissolved in the 30 per cent. solution of magnesium sulphate. 

The effect of caffeine, in doses of twenty milligrams dissolved in the magnesium 
sulphate solutions, was very noticeable. The respiration was deeper and more rapid. 
When magnesium sulphate and caffeine citrate in 0.6 and 0.04 gram per Kg. of body 
weight was injected into rabbits, there was a marked diuresis. The vessels of the 
ear were widely dilated. Caffeine did not, however, prevent the toxic effect of large 
doses of the magnesium. It was found that large doses of caffeine would antago- 
nize also some of the motor and sensory effects. Atropine in doses of 1 mg. per Kg. 
of body weight was disappointing. Hyoscine hydrobromide in '/j00 and '/50 grain 
doses increased the central depression but did not lessen the toxicity of the mag- 
nesium. This drug was also administered subcutaneously, followed in one-half 
hour by the magnesium sulphate. The vomiting occurred as usual. The respira- 
tion was slightly improved. ‘Throughout the experiments it was found that the sen- 
sory paralysis lasted longer than the motor, and that in most of the experiments 
the animals appeared to be conscious throughout the anesthesia. Ninety mg. per 
Kg. of body weight of calcium chloride injected intraperitoneally will antagonize 
the effect of the magnesium, although the effect is not as spectacular as when injected 
intravenously. The effect is more gradual. 

The most successful combination for guinea-pigs, rabbits and dogs was found to 
be 0.6 Gm. magnesium sulphate and 0.6 cc. per Kg. of body weight of ethyl alcohol in 
salt solution, using a 30 per cent. solution of each in combination and administering 
2 cc. per Kg. of body weight. This combination produces in two to seven minutes 
a total paralysis. The anesthesia in dogs lasted from three to four hours. One 
and one-half cc. per Kg. of body weight of the combination solution was found to 
be a safe dose for the rabbit, the effect taking place in four minutes and lasting 
about twenty minutes. This was also found to be a safe dose for guinea-pigs — 
although several pigs survived when injected with 2 cc. of the mixture. Several 
abdominal operations were performed with success under the anesthesia. We 
keep as many as 150 dogs on the roof and found it necessary to cut the vocal cords 
of the animals. ‘The animal man has always used ether. This combination of 
magnesium sulphate and alcohol has been used for ‘‘debarking’”’ the animals, and 
was found to be an ideal anesthetic, inasmuch as there were no secretions to 


interfere with the operation. 
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MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE. 

Magnesium chloride in 30 per cent. solution was also used; 0.6 Gm. or 2 cc. of the 
30 per cent. solution per Kg. was found to be a safe dose. The effects only differed 
from the sulphate in producing a more marked emesis. The antagonistic effect of 
calcium chloride for magnesium is very prettily demonstrated by injecting a com- 
bination of 0.6 Gm. of magnesium chloride and 90 mg. calcium chloride per Kg. of 
body weight. A combination of 0.6 Gm. of magnesium chloride and 40 mg. of 
caffeine citrate dissolved in 0.9 per cent. salt solution was found to produce an 
anesthesia that lasted about twenty-five minutes. The objective feature of all 
magnesium experiments was the vomiting that invariably occurred. 


PARALDEHYDE. 

A dose of 0.250 of a cc. per Kg. of body weight, dissolved in salt solution, was 
found to be a safe dose. The animals vomited and struggled a great deal after 
injections, this, undoubtedly, being due to the irritating action of the drug. The 
anesthesia was rapid, but not total. The animals were conscious but unable to 
stand. The effect, however, was not as lasting, the animals returning to conscious- 
ness in about twenty minutes. 


CHLORAL HYDRATE. 
Chloral hydrate was used in a 20 per cent. solution. Two-tenths Gm. or 1 cc. 
of the 20 per cent. solution per Kg. of body weight, injected intraperitoneally, pro- 
duced excitation in three minutes, incoérdination in four minutes and narcosis in 
eight minutes. All of the animals recovered. 


ALCOHOL. 


One cc. of ethyl alcohol in a 25 per cent. solution per Kg. of body weight was 
found to produce in from four to five minutes incoérdination of movements. The 
animal was unable to stant at the end of one-half hour. As stated under discussion 
of magnesium sulphate, 0.6 cc. in combination with 0.6 Gm. of magnesium sulphate 


was found to produce complete anesthesia. 


TRICHLOR-TERTIARY BUTYL ALCOHOL. 
(CHLORETONE). 


L. W. Rowe (9), in a series of experiments, established a dose of 0.4 gram per 
Kg. of body weight, dissolved in forty to forty-five per cent. alcohol; 1 cc. of the 
solution per Kg. being injected into the peritoneal cavity. He found this produced 
a rapid and complete anesthesia, lasting from twelve to forty-eight hours, death 
taking place from one to three days after. He also used oil solutions and found that 
the absorption was uncertain and slow. The results were confirmed by the author. 
The lasting effect of this drug and its toxicity makes it objectionable, if the animal 
is to survive. The most satisfactory combination is mentioned under urethane; 
the only objection was the vomiting that occurred. 


ETHYL CARBONATE. 
(URETHANE. ) 


After a number of experiments a safe dose was found to be 0.5 Gm. per Kg. of 
body weight, in 25 per cent. solution. The first effect occurred in from two to three 
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minutes. Caffeine citrate in 40 mg. doses per Kg. of body weight was found to 
antagonize the respiratory effect of the urethane to a large extent. This combina- 
tion also produced marked diuresis. A combination of one cc. of alcohol, 0.1 Gm. 
each of urethane and chloretone also produced a total anesthesia in about six 
minutes, recovery taking place only after several hours (see protocol). We 
have also used this combination very successfully ina number of operations. Mans- 
field and Hamburger (10), experimenting with magnesium, urethane and calcium 
chloride, concluded that magnesium increases the anesthetic action of urethane. 
Gensler and Issekutz (11 and 12) found additive effects with the aliphatic hypnot- 
ics. 


CANNABIS. 


Using a pilular extract purchased in the open market, a 4 per cent. emulsion 
was made with a sufficient quantity of 5 per cent. sodium hydroxide. One cc. per 
Kg. of body weight injected intraperitoneally produced only a slight incoérdina- 
tion. The dose was doubled, 80 mg. per Kg. of body weight being used (2 cc. per 
Kg. of body weight, of the 4 per cent. emulsion). ‘The first effect occurred on an 
average of ten minutes, and in twenty minutes there was a marked incoérdination. 
At some future time the author will make further investigation along this line with 
the hope of demonstrating that the intraperitoneal method for the injection of 
cannabis into dogs should take the place of the oral administration in the official 
method which is not only slow but uncertain. 


EPINEPHRINE. 


One-twentieth cc. per Kg. of body weight of a 1:1000 solution of epinephrine 
hydrochloride when injected intravenously into a dog, will produce a rapid rise in 
blood pressure, the pressure returning to normal in a very short time. It was 
thought, on account of the absorbing surface of the peritoneal cavity and also 
because of the rapid absorption of the drugs reported elsewhere in this report, that 
epinephrine would also produce a rapid rise with a return to normal; as seen by the 
following protocol which is typical of the experiments carried out with this drug, 
the rise was very gradual. Commencing one minute after the injection, the pres- 
sure continued to rise, reaching its highest peak twenty-eight minutes afterwards 
and returning to normal only after thirty-six minutes. Grehant’s anesthesia was 
used in these experiments. 


Protocol. 
July, 14, 1924. 
Dog, male. 
Weight 6.8 Kg. 


Grehant’s anesthesia. 
Dose—'/20 cc. of a 1: 1000 solution epinephrine hydrochloride, intraperitoneally. 


12:22 Dose administered Blood-pressure 156 normal. 
12:23 Blood-pressure 168 
12:50 Blood-pressure 170 
12:55 Blood-pressure 160 
12: 58 Blood-pressure 156 
1:15 Blood-pressure 180 
1:20 Blood-pressure 200 


1:30 Blood-pressure 204 
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Respiration failed and the animal died. 

After returning to normal in thirty-six minutes’ time, the pressure commenced 
to rise again, reaching the high level of 204, when the animal died. The second rise 
may have been due to the failure of respiration and asphyxia accompanying it. 
The author hopes in the near future to continue these observations, as it appears 
that peritoneal injection of this drug is the ideal method to obtain more lasting 


effects. 
Nitrites. 


Dog. 

Weight 8.7 Kg. 

Grehant’s anesthesia. 

Dose—0.5 cc. of a 1:1000 solution of nitroglycerin per Kz. of body weight injected intraperitoneally. 


Protocol. 
12:17 Dose administered Blood-pressure 160 normal. 
12:21 Blood-pressure 134 
12:30 Blood-pressure 140 
12:42 ; Blood-pressure 160 


As will be seen by this protocol, when nitroglycerin is injected intraperitoneally, 
0.5 ec. of a 1:1000 solution per Kg. of body weight, a more gradual lowering of 
blood pressure takes place than by intravenous injection. 


POTASSIUM CYANIDE. 


A dog weighing 8.9 Kg. was injected intraperitoneally, at 4:30 p.m., with a 
dose of 5 mg. per Kg. of body weight, a 10 per cent. solution being used. At 
4:311/2 p.m. the animal vomited and immediately went into convulsions of the 
medullary type. At 4:34 P.M. the animal vomited again and went into a stage of 
collapse. ‘The respiration was very rapid. At 4:42 p.m., the convulsions were of 
the clonic type. At 5:10 p.m. the animal was in a comatose stage, and died at 
about 7 P.M. 

It will be seen by this record that the animal only succumbed after two and one- 
half hours. ‘This was rather surprising in view of the violent convulsions that oc- 


curred. 


STRYCHNINE SULPHATE. 


Strychnine sulphate was injected intraperitoneally, a 1: 1000 solution being 
used. ‘The rapidity of absorption was determined by the appearance of the first 
convulsion. After injecting the animals, they were placed in a cage in a quiet 
room. ‘The first convulsion occurred on an average of about eight minutes. Sev- 
eral animals were injected subcutaneously, with the same dose; the convulsions oc- 
curred on an average of five minutes. It therefore appeared that the absorption of 
strychnine sulphate from the peritoneal cavity is not as rapid as by subcutaneous 
injection. An attempt was made to prevent the convulsions by administering, 
intraperitoneally, chloral hydrate or magnesium sulphate. The results were nega- 
tive. Repeated injections were found to delay and control the convulsions. The 
failure to prevent death by this method may have been due to the large dose of 


strychnine administered. 
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DISCUSSION. 


From the experiments recorded here, it is very evident that certain drugs are 
suitable for peritoneal injection, and that the effect is rapid and lasting. I believe 
that this method for such drugs as epinephrine, pituitrin, caffeine, atropine, qui- 
nine, etc., is more practical than intravenous injections, and is the method to be 
used when a rapid and lasting effect is desired, as in surgical shock or in the crisis 
of pneumonia and other infectious diseases. In animal experimentations and stu- 
dent laboratory work, magnesium sulphate in 0.6 Gm. doses per Kg. of body weight 
or the several combinations of magnesium sulphate, chloride, alcohol, chloretone 
or urethane, may be used by intraperitoneal injections to produce a general anes- 
thesia. The two combinations, with which I have obtained best results—and is 
more suitable for operations upon guinea-pigs, rabbits and dogs—were alcohol and 
magnesium sulphate, of each 0.6 Gm. per Kg. of body weight, or alcohol, urethane 
and chloretone. The dose is given elsewhere in this article. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The absorption of drugs is very rapid from the peritoneal cavity of guinea- 
pigs, rabbits and dogs. 

2. Six-tenths gram of magnesium sulphate or chloride per Kg. of body weight, 
injected intraperitoneally into dogs, rabbits and guinea-pigs, will produce total 
motor and sensory paralysis in about fifteen minutes. 

3. Ninety mg. of calcium chloride per Kg. of body weight, injected intra- 
peritoneally with the anesthetic dose of magnesium chloride or sulphate will an- 
tagonize the action of the magnesium. 

4. Caffeine citrate in 40 mg. doses per Kg. of body weight, injected intra- 
peritoneally, will antagonize to a certain extent the respiratory depression of mag- 
nesium salts. 

5. A combination of magnesium sulphate 0.6 Gm. and ethyl alcohol in 0.6 
cc. doses per Kg. of body weight, injected intraperitoneally, produces an ideal 
general anesthesia for guinea-pigs, rabbits or dogs. 

6. Forty mg. of caffeine citrate and 90 mg. of calcium chloride per Kg. of 
body weight, when injected intraperitoneally, will antagonize the effects of the 
combination of alcohol and magnesium sulphate mentioned as a general anesthetic. 

7. A combination of one cc. of ethyl alcohol, chloretone and urethane, of each 
0.1 Gm. per Kg. of body weight, injected intraperitoneally, will produce a general 
anesthesia in guinea-pigs, rabbits and dogs, which lasts for four or five hours and 
from which the animal will recover. 

8. Extract of cannabis emulsified with sodium hydroxide, and injected — 
intraperitoneally, is absorbed and produces marked incoérdination in less than one- 
third of the time when administered by oral injection. 

9. The absorption of strychnine sulphate by intraperitoneal injection is not 
as rapid as by subcutaneous injection. 

10. Epinephrine and nitroglycerin, when injected intraperitoneally, is rapidly 
absorbed, the effect produced being more gradual and lasting than by intravenous 
injection. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


J. C. Krantz Jr., inquired whether Dr. Zeigler has used the instrument in standardizing any 
pharmaceutical preparations and then checked results. 

The author replied that he had not done any research work with the administration of 
drugs, but expected to take this up later. 

Dr. H. C. Wood said he was very much interested in the apparatus and wondered whether 
Dr. Zeigler had attempted to demonstrate the comparative changes under the influence, for ex- 
ample, of drugs by simultaneous comparison with mercury and the oscillometer. 

Dr. Zeigler replied that he had not, but hoped to make a report on this phase later. 

Dr. A. Schneider said that he would like to try this instrument out to see whether it is more 
delicate than the so-called lie detector which has been employed by Dr. Larson for some years. 
He asked the author of the paper where the instrument can be purchased. The reply was made 
that the instrument was of French manufacture, and that Arthur Thomas and Company, of Phila- 
delphia, were the agents. 

Dr. H. C. Wood referred to the paper on ‘‘The Intraperitoneal Injection of Certain Drugs,” 
and asked why “it was practically impossible to penetrate the intestines with the needle used?” 

Dr. Zeigler replied that the short, curved needle and the position of the subject made it 
almost impossible to penetrate the intestines; the subject being on its back, there is quite a space 
between the intestines and the peritoneum. In reply to the request ir regard to the technic used 
in debarking dogs, he replied that a bronchoscope made by using a large piece of brass tubing was 
used; the vocal chords were clipped with an instrument for this purpose. 





A PHARMACODYNAMIC STUDY OF THE ANTHELMINTIC PROPER- 
TIES OF TWO OILS OF CHENOPODIUM. 


BY A. RICHARD BLISS, JR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


These investigations were prompted by the facts that (1) the supply of oil of 
Chenopodium ‘‘American Oil of Wormseed”’ is inadequate for human and animal 
medication, and (2) the resulting high price of the ‘Maryland Oil of Chenopodium”’ 
is consequently preventing the extensive use of the drug in the treatment of domes- 
tic animals, a field in which it is much needed.! 

In 1854 an article by Garrigues? described the Southern (U. S.) and the Western 
(U. S.) Chenopodium plants, and accredited the oils distilled from both varieties 
with equal anthelmintic properties. During the same year, very shortly after the 
appearance of this article, another paper*® was published by a second writer protesting 
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against Garrigues’ statements concerning the efficacy of the oil distilled from the 
Western plants (‘‘Western Oil of Chenopodium’’), but offering no proofs of the su- 
periority of the oil distilled from the Southern plants (‘‘Maryland, Baltimore, or 
Southern Oil of Chenopodium’’). 

The second article referred to above is probably responsible for the generally 
accepted opinion that Oil of Chenopodium, conforming to the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia,‘ can be produced only from Chenopodium ambro- 
stoides, var. anthelminticum cultivated in Carroll County, Maryland. ‘The work 
of Wirth® on an oil distilled from plants grown at the University of Michigan 
Botanical Gardens apparently substantiated this opinion. The conclusion of 
Wirth and others, that the inferiority of the Western Oil of Chenopodium was due to 
a low Ascaridol content, was apparently based entirely upon the low specific gravity 
of the Western Oil they had obtained. 

Schimmel’s reports® indicate that Ascaridol, which apparently corresponds to 
the heavier fraction obtained in the distillation of Oil of Chenopodium, is the part 
responsible for the anthelmintic properties of the drug. Although this statement 
has not been proved and no reasons for the conclusion have been stated, it has been 
generally accepted. Hall and Hamilton’ demonstrated that although Ascaridol is 
anthelmintic, it is also a very active gastro-intestinal irritant; while the lighter 
fraction of the oil is more anthelmintic and decidedly less irritating. Salant and 
Nelson’ found Ascaridol 30% more toxic than Oil of Chenopodium. 

The reports of Schimmel® and the investigations of Nelson!® and of Russell!! 
indicate that the failure of Wirth and other workers to obtain a satisfactory oil 
from plants cultivated in the Middle West was probably due to the faulty methods 
of distillation employed. Konantz’!* work substantiates the foregoing statement, 
for the oils prepared by him from Chenopodium plants cultivated in the Middle 
West meet the U. S. Pharmacopeeial specifications. 

Although a considerable number of pharmacodynamic investigations of the 
anthelmintic properties of Oil of Chenopodium (‘‘Maryland Oil’) have been 
carried out (particularly by Hall, Hamilton, Widgor, Foster, Wilson, and Salant 
and co-workers), and while it is probably true that some of the oils used in these 
investigations were admixtures of the Maryland and the Western Oils, up to the 
present time no pharmacodynamic studies had been made of the pure, unmixed 
Western Oil or of the oil distilled from the Wild Chenopodium of the Middle West- 
ern States. 


MATERIALS AND METHOD. 


The writer’s pharmacodynamic investigations were carried out on three sam- 
ples of Oil of Chenopodium distilled by Konantz.'* One of the samples was an 
oil (S/G 0.966*) distilled from plants which had been shipped from Carroll County, 
Maryland (referred to in this study as ‘‘Maryland Oil of Chenopodium’’); a second 
was a sample of an oil (S/G 0.970) distilled from plants cultivated in Adams County, 
Illinois (called “‘Western Oil of Chenopodium” in this article); and the third was a 
sample of an oil (S/G 0.964) derived from cultivated, wild, wormseed plants found in 
Adams County, Illinois (the ‘“Wild Western Oil of Chenopodium’’ hereafter re- 
ferred to). 





*U.S. P. IX requirement: 0.955 to 0.980. 
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Because of the fact that Oil of Chenopodium in single therapeutic dose has a 
decidedly higher efficacy against ascarids than is shown by any other anthel- 
mintic, the common ascarid of the dog was used as the test worm in determining the 
anthelmintic values of the three oils studied. Other varieties of worms found in the 
experimental animals were disregarded. Hall and Foster,'* and Hall'*!® estab- 
lished the superiority of Oil of Chenopodium as an ascaricide in dogs. Their re- 
sults showed that the oil has no equal for the removal of ascarids, since it will, in 
the vast majority of cases, remove 100% of these worms present in the dog. Clinical 
observations have shown that the oil is apparently about as effective, when properly 
administered, against ascarids in man. Hall and Foster!’ experimentally estab- 
lished its efficacy against ascarids in swine; Hall, Wilson and Wigdor'® in the 
horse; and Hall’ in the cat. 

The method employed by the writer was that of Hall and Foster,?°—1. e., the 
collection of all worms from the feces after the treatment and from the dog post- 
mortem. ‘The standard dose of Oil of Chenopodium used throughout the investi- 
gations was 0.1 mil per Kilo, the amount conclusively established by Hall?! as 
being capable of removing all ascarids from the dog in the great majority of cases. 
The apparatus employed was that advocated by Hall** for examining feces for evi- 
dences of parasitism. The oils were administered in soft, elastic capsules** according 
to the practical dosage recommended by Hall;** v7z., 5 minims for dogs weighing 
10 pounds or less; 10 minims for dogs weighing 10 to 20 pounds; 15 minims for 
dogs weighing 20 to 30 pounds; not to exceed 20 minims for dogs weighing over 
30 pounds. One fluidounce (30 mils) of Castor Oil was given immediately after the 
Oil of Chenopodium. The investigations of Hall and Widgor,*** and Hall and 
Hamilton*’ indicate that the administration of Castor Oil immediately after the Oil 
of Chenopodium is of extreme importance, since it is protective and not merely 
purgative. Oil of Chenopodium is decidedly poisonous, constipating, and a gastro- 
intestinal irritant. Castor Oil retards the absorption of the Oil of Chenopodium, 
distributes it over a larger surface of the gastro-intestinal mucosa, and promotes 
elimination. The observations of the writer substantiate the foregoing statements. 
Salant and Nelson*® also demonstrated that certain fixed oils are of value in pre- 
venting poisoning by Oil of Chenopodium. 

Each experimental dog, housed in a separate, thoroughly cleaned cage, was 
given no solid food for 24 hours. Early the following morning the Oil of Cheno- 
podium and the Castor Oil were administered. No food was given for at least 
three hours after the drugs. All feces passed during the following five days were 
carefully examined for ascarids. At the end of the fifth day the amimal was 
killed (shot), and the alimentary tract from the esophagus to anus was slit and ex- 
amined for ascarids and lesions. 

The results of the study are tabulated in Tables I, II, III, and IV. 


SUMMARY. 


In Table I there are 24 dogs with a total of 267 ascarids; an average of 11+ per 
dog. Of these worms the treatment with the Western Oil of Chenopodium removed 
263. The treatment was, therefore, 98.50% effective against ascarids, a value 
extremely close to the mathematical average efficacy in Note 1, Table I. 

There are 18 dogs in Table II with a total of 161 ascarids; an average of 9— 
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TABLE I.—WESTERN OIL OF CHENOPODIUM. 


No. asca- No. asca- 
Wt. in Oil Chen. Castor Oil rids in 


rids post- Digest 


* 


— 
~ 


— 
~ 


— 
“oo 


Dog no. Kilos. in minims. in mils. stools. mortem. tract. 
1 10 15 30 6 0 N. 
2 13 15 30 10 0 N. 
3 13 15 30 7 0 N. 
6 16 20 30 9 0 N. 
7 15 20 30 18 0 N. 
9 6 10 30 11 0 N. 

10 12 15 30 4 0 N. 
11 11.5 15 30 7 1 N. 
14 8 10 30 21 0 N. 
15 14 15 30 2 0 N. 
16 14.5 20 30 8 0 N. 
19 7.5 10 30 2 0 N. 
21 12 15 30 9 1 N. 
23 14.5 20 30 14 6 S. 

24 15 20 30 35 0 N. 
25 15 20 30 1 0 S. 

27 12 15 30 23 0 N. 
29 9 10 30 8 0 N. 
31 15 20 30 6 0 N. 
32 9.5 10 30 2 0 N. 
33 12 15 30 10 2 N. 
35 16 20 30 29 0 S. 

38 6 10 30 5 0 N. 
39 8 10 30 16 0 N. 


Note 1: Average efficacy against ascarids, 98.35%. 
Note 2: Percentage showing slight inflammation, 12.5%. 
* Abbreviation N. for normal. 


TABLE II.—WILD WESTERN OIL OF CHENOPODIUM. 


No. asca- No. asca- 
Wt.in Oil Chen. Castor Oil rids in 


rids post- Digest 


* 


— 
. 
- 


— 


= 


Dog no. Kilos. in minims. in mils. stools. mortem. tract. 
42 6 10 30 2 0 N. 
43 7.75 10 30 8 0 N. 
44 10 15 30 3 0 N. 
45 16 20 30 18 2 S. 
48 15 20 30 4 0 N. 
51 9 10 30 16 0 N. 
52 10.5 15 30 26 2 N. 
oF 11.5 15 30 11 0 N. 
55 16 20 30 4 0 S. 
56 17 20 30 1 0 N. 
59 6.5 10 30 8 0 N. 
62 6.75 10 30 2 0 N. 
64 9.5 10 30 1 0 N. 
67 10 15 30 20 0 Ss. 
68 4.5 5 30 6 0 N. 
69 6 10 30 5 0 N. 
71 13.5 15 30 8 2 N. 
72 12 15 30 12 0 N. 


Note 1: Average efficacy against ascarids, 97.77%. 

Note 2: Percentage showing slight inflammation, 16.66%. 
* Abbreviation N for normal. 

1 Abbreviation S. I. for slight inflammation. 
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1 Abreviation S. I. for slight inflammation, 


Efficacy - 
against 
ascarids. No. 
100% 1 
100% 2 
100% 3 
100% 4 
100% 5 
100% 6 
100% 7 
87.5% 8 
100% 9 
100% 10 
100% 11 
100% 12 
90% 13 
100% 14 
100% 15 
100% 16 
100% 17 
100% 18 
100% 19 
100% 20 
83% 21 
100% 22 
100% 23 
100% 24 
Efficacy 
against 
ascarids. No, 
100% 1 
100% 2 
100% 3 
90% 4 
100% 5 
100% 6 
93% 7 
100% 8 
100% 9 
100% 10 
100% 11 
100% 12 
100% 13 
100% 14 
100% 15 
100% 16 
80% 17 
100% 18 
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TABLE III.—MaryYLAND O11, OF CHENOPODIUM. 


No. asca- No. asca- Efficacy 
Wt.in Oil Chen. Castor Oil ridsin rids post- Digest against 
No. Dog no. Kilos. in minims. in mils. stools. mortem. tract. ascarids. No. 
1 73 12 15 30 22 0 N.° 100% 1 
2 74 15 20 30 12 0 S.I.! 100% 2 
3 77 6 10 30 3 0 N. 100% 3 
+ 79 7.5 10 30 5 0 N. 100% 4 
5 80 8.5 10 30 16 0 N. 100% 5 
6 81 10 15 30 8 0 N. 100% 6 
i 82 16 20 30 6 0 Ss. I. 100% 7 
8 84 15.5 20 30 1 0 N. 100% 8 
9 86 14.5 20 30 16 2 - 2 90% 9 
10 87 9 10 30 2 0 N. 100% 10 
11 88 8 10 30 +3) 0 N. 100% 11 
12 90 12.5 15 30 6 0 N. 100% 12 
13 91 11.75 15 30 8 2 N. 80% 13 
14 92 6 10 30 3 0 N. 100% 14 
15 94 7 10 30 8 0 N. 100% 15 
16 95 10 15 30 9 0 N. 100% 16 
17 96 13.5 15 30 19 0 N. 100% 17 
18 98 7.5 10 30 3 0 N. 100% 18 
19 102 12 15 30 2 0 N. 100% 19 
20 104 15 20 30 30 0 N. 100% 20 
Note 1: Average efficacy against ascarids, 98.5%. 
Note 2: Percentage showing slight inflammation, 15%. 
* Abbreviation N. for normal. 
1 Abbreviation S. I. for slight inflammation. 
TABLE IV. 
No. ascarids No. ascarids Per cent. 
No. Oil. No. of dogs. in stools. post-mortem. efficacy. No. 
1 Western Oil 24 263 4 98 . 50 1 
2 Wild Western Oil 18 155 6 96 .27 2 
3 Maryland Oil 20 188 4 97.91 3 


per dog. The treatment with the Wild Western Oil of Chenopodium removed 
155 worms, and was, therefore, 96.27% effective, which is a little less than the math- 
ematical average efficacy in Note 1, Table II. 

Table III shows 20 dogs with a total of 192 ascarids; an average of 9.6 per dog. 
The Maryland Oil of Chenopodium treatment removed 188 of the parasites, and was 
consequently 97.91% effective, a small fraction less than the mathematical average 
efficacy in Note 1, Table ITI. 

The foregoing figures are tabulated in Table IV. 

The average efficacy of the three samples of oil was, therefore, 97.56%. 

Examination of the digestive tracts of the animals showed a slight degree of 
inflammation in three dogs of each of the three series, or a total of 9 animals out of 
62. This small percentage (14.5%) and the very mild degree of inflammation 
found indicates that this possible phase of the action of the Oils of Chenopodium 
in the dosage employed, may be disregarded in the cases of all three oils unless the 
animal already shows a gastro-enteritis. It is interesting to note that practically 
all the cases showing inflammation were among the heavier dogs which had received 
a larger dose of the oil. The reader is referred to Hall’s study*® of the lesions due 
to agents used in killing experimental dogs in anthelmintic investigations. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


This study has shown that Oil of Chenopodium properly distilled from plants 
cultivated in the Middle Western States is as efficacious in dogs against ascarids as the 
Maryland Oil of Chenopodium. On the basis of the experiments with dogs the 
writer ventures to state that these findings apply also to man. 

The writer is indebted to Doctor W. A. Konantz of Quincy, IIl., for the samples 
of the oils used in this study; and also to Miss Pearl Waddell, A.B., and to C. H. 
Menge, A.B., for valuable technical assistance rendered during the investigations. 
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THE MERRITT MISBRANDING BILL. which are regulated, respectively, under the 
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should be made subject to jurisdiction of the 
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However, it is doubted that this measure 


Representatives of drug manufacturing in- 
terests are circulating protests against the 
Merritt Misbranding Bill in the belief that the 
bill would apply to drugs and insecticides. Bill. 


They do not think that these commodities, will be enacted by this Congress. 
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ENDOCRINE PRODUCTS.* 
BY PAUL S. PITTENGER. 


The discovery of the importance of internal secretions has lead to extensive 
clinical trials with preparations of the so-called ductless glands, and other tissues 
which elaborate, or are supposed to elaborate such internal secretions. 

The most commonly known preparations of this type are the desiccated pow- 
der, tablets and sterile solutions of the extracts of the following: 


Suprarenal Gland Ovarian Residue 
Epinephrin Parathyroid Gland 
Whole Pituitary Gland Testicular (Orchic Gland) 
Pituitary Posterior Lobe Mammary Gland 
Pituitary Anterior Lobe Thymus Gland 

Whole Ovarian Gland Pineal Gland 

Corpus Luteum Thyroid Gland 


Some of these have shown decisive therapeutic results; viz., Thyroid, Para- 
thyroid, Suprarenal and Pituitary Glands, Whole Ovary, Corpus Luteum and Ovar- 
ian Residue. 

The Desiccated Pituitary Body, Solution Pituitary Body, Desiccated Thy- 
roids, and Desiccated Suprarenal are official in the U.S. P. IX. 

The rapidly increasing importance, and the demands for this class of prepa- 
rations prompted me to read a paper on the subject of ““Endocrine Products” at 
our last Department Manager’s Meeting. 

A few days after this meeting Dr. Stewart informed me that he had suggested I 
be invited to present a similar paper before the Philadelphia Branch of the A. Ph. A. 
That is my excuse for being here to-night. I trust, therefore, I will be able to make 
the subject not only instructive but interesting by illustrating my remarks with ac- 
tual specimens of the fresh glands, method of dissecting, and the various products 
manufactured from each. 

We will first consider each gland or organ individually and later consider them 
collectively. 


Products of the Suprarenal Gland. 


The Suprarenal Gland, or Capsules in man lie in contact with and immediately 
above each kidney. ‘The gland is enclosed by a connective tissue capsule which is 
continuous with the connective tissue of the gland. 

The average dimensions of each in man are: 

Height 27 mm. 

Breadth 47.5 

Thickness 4.5 mm. (Except at the base where they are twice this size.) 

They are usually larger in the female than in the male. The weight averages 
4'/, Gm., but they exhibit considerable variation in size and weight. 

The Suprarenal Gland from cattle is about 34 mm. in height, 47 mm. in breadth 


and about 12 mm. in thickness. 





* Read before the Philadeiphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Assoc., Jan. <3 
1925. 
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Each Suprarenal consists of two parts; Cortex and Medulla, which although 
anatomically united in most vertebrate animals, are morphologically distinct and are 
developed from different embryonic formations. 

Uses.—From the medulla or the inner portion of these glands, epinephrin is 
obtained (See Solution Epinephrine). The cortex or outer portion of the gland is 
essential to life and has some important relation to the maintenance of normal 
muscular tone, normal functioning of the reproductive system, and the anterior 
portion of the brain, including the pituitary, Preparations of the cortex or of the 
whole gland have been given in treatment of extreme muscular weakness, in amenor- 
rhea, and in the treatment of Grave’s disease (exophthlamic goiter). 

Desiccated Suprarenals is prepared from Suprarenal Glands of animals which 
are used for food by man, cleaned, freed from fat, dried and powdered. It contains 
not less than 0.4%, nor more than 0.6% Epinephrin, the active principle of the su- 
prarenal gland. 

One part of the dried Suprarenal represents about 6 parts of the fresh glands 
free from fat. 

Assayed biologically, one gram of dried Suprarenals contains the equivalent of 
10 mgm. of laevo-methylamino-ethanol-catechol. 

Epinephrin is the isolated purified active principle of the medulla of the Su- 
prarenal Gland physiologically standardized. 

Solution of Epinephrin.—The usual commercial solution is made by dissolving 
one part of Ephinephrin in 1,000 parts of acidualated water, the acidity accurately 
adjusted by means of a potentiometer, preservative added, and physiologically 
standardized. The solution is preserved by saturating the solution and excess space 
in the bottle with carbon dioxide gas to retard oxidation. 

Solutions of Epinephrin have largely replaced solutions prepared from the offi- 
cial desiccated Suprarenals. They have many advantages over the latter in that 
they may be made of definite strength and are less liable to bacterial infection 
and decomposition. 

Uses.—It has a marked effect on involuntary muscles, particularly of the blood 
vessels, causing rapid rise in blood pressure; indicated in shock; surgical heart 
failures, collapse from hemorrhage, in asphyxia, in asthma, and as an antidote to 
Insulin in treating ‘Insulin shock.” 

Glycerin Extract Adrenal Cortex.—This preparation is made by carefully 
removing all extraneous tissues and the medulla from the Suprarenal Gland, finely 
mincing the Cortex and rubbing it up in a mortar with definite amounts of glycerin. 


Products of the Pituary Gland. 


The Pituitary Body is situated at the base of the brain lying in the Sella Tur- 
cica. Inman it weighs about '/: gram. It is connected with the brain by a funnel 
shaped stalk, the Infundibulum. On account of a natural cleft which runs across 
the gland in an oblique plane it is an easy matter to split it into two portions; An- 
terior and Posterior Lobe. 

The gland most commonly used in therapeutics is that obtained from the ox. 
It.is about */,-inch in diameter. The smaller, or Posterior Lobe forms only about 
10-15 per cent. of the total gland. The total gland contains about 80% of water, or 
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in other words, 100 parts of fresh gland give about 20 parts of dried substance con- 
taining 2-3 parts of the Posterior Lobe. 

Uses:—Anterior Lobe-—The Anterior Lobe of the pituitary gland gives off a 
growth-controlling secretion which influences normal development. The prepa- 
rations of the Anterior Lobe are used (a) for enuresis (6) for the regulation of growth, 
especially of the pelvic organs and correction of menstrual irregularities in young 
women and in certain types of amenorrhea and dysmenorrhea, (c) to promote the 
development of the bones and the process of calcification, (d) for the relief of symp- 
toms in women at the time of the menopause (e) for its possible effect in delaying 
degenerative changes in elderly persons and (f) pituitary obesity. 

Posterior Lobe-—The Posterior Lobe produces a smooth muscle stimulant, a 
very powerful agent which has been found useful in (a) dyspnea, (b) the polyuria 
of diabetes insipidus, (c) flatulence (not due to obstruction) (d) post-operative 
paralytic ileus (e) to stimulate the contraction of the uterus in so-called third 
stage of labor, and (f) to control atonic hemorrhage and induce contraction of the 
uterus after labor. Ineffective by mouth. 

Desiccated Whole Pituitary Gland.—This is prepared by freeing the Pituitary 
Glands of cattle from all extraneous tissues, grinding, drying and powdering. 

Desiccated whole Pituitary corresponds to 5 parts of the fresh whole gland. 

Desiccated Posterior Pituitary Body.—This substance is prepared by carefully 
dissecting out the Posterior Lobe, grinding, drying and powdering. 

One part desiccated Posterior Body corresponds to 6 parts of the fresh Posterior 
Body. 

Desiccated Anterior Pituitary Lobe-—This product is prepared from the Pitui- 
tary Body after removing the Posterior Lobe and all extraneous tissues. The gland 
is then ground, dried and powdered. 

One part of the desiccated Anterior Lobe corresponds to 5 parts of the fresh 
Anterior Lobe. 

Pituitary Extract.—This preparation is prepared from the Posterior Lobe of the 
fresh Pituitary Gland. The carefully dissected Posterior Lobes are finely minced, 
macerated in acidulated water, strained, and carefully freed from albuminous and 
other inert substances, a small amount of preservative added, candle filtered, physio- 
logically standardized, ampuled and sterilized. 

Solution Anterior Lobe Pituitary—This preparation is prepared from the 
Anterior Lobe after carefully removing the Posterior Lobe. The ground, fresh gland 
is macerated in acidulated water, freed from all inert substances, a small amount 
of preservative added, candle filtered, physiologically standardized, ampuled and 
sterilized. 


Products of the Ovary. . 


The ovary, one on either side of the body, is the sexual gland proper, within, and 
from which are developed and liberated, the mature, maternal, sexual cells, the ova. 

They are two nodular, oval-shaped bodies of an elongated form situated one 
on either side of the uterus in the posterior layer of the broad ligament, behind and 
below the Fallopian tube. They are of a grayish pink color and present either a 
smooth or a puckered, uneven surface. In humans they are about 1'/:-inches in 
length, */,-inch in width, and about '/3-inch thick, and weigh from 1 to 4 grams. 
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The glands used in therapeutics are those from the cow which are approximately 
2-2'/s-inches in length and */,-1-inch in diameter. 

Uses.—Whole ovary preparations are most useful in disturbances (a) of the 
natural menopause, (b) of the surgical menopause, and (c) in the late establishment 
of menstruation. 

Corpus Luteum is indicated in functional amenorrhea or scanty menstruation, 
dysmenorrhea (painful menstruation) of ovarian origin, sterility (not due to pyo- 
genic infection or mechanical factors), and in excessive vomiting of the early months 
of pregnancy and in certain disturbances of the menopause. 

Ovarian Residue preparations are said to be of use. 


(1) in the late development of puberty 
(2) infantilism 

(3) in menorrhagia 

(4) obesity and amenorrhea 

The ovarian preparations are used for the treatment of a number of nervous 
symptoms including dizziness, sleeplessness, headache, muscular pains, asthma, 
etc., which are common at the natural menopause. 

Desiccated Whole Ovarian Gland.—The whole Ovarian Gland of cattle is used, 
including the Corpora Lutea, selected, freed from extraneous matter, dried and 
powdered. 

One part of the desiccated gland represents 7 parts of the fresh whole ovary. 

Solution Whole Ovarian Extract.—This preparation is prepared by macerating 
ground whole ovary, including the Corpora Lutea, in acidulated water. The mix- 
ture is freed from albuminous and other inert substances, strained, a small amount 
of preservative added, filtered, physiologically tested, ampuled and sterilized. 

Corpora Lutea.—This product is formed by proliferation of the Follicular 
Epithelium which remains after extrusion of the ovum and by the ingrowing into 
the follicle of the so-called Theca cells and blood vessels. The fully-developed 
Corpus Luteum in most animals consists of cells arranged in travecula converging 
toward the scar which formed at the place where the follicle had burst. 

The luteal cells as they are called are characterized by containing considerable 
quantities of lipoids. 

Desiccated Corpora Lutea.—This preparation is obtained by carefully dissecting 
from the ovary, the Corpora Lutea, grinding, drying and powdering. One part of 
the desiccated gland represents 6 parts of the fresh Corpus Luteum. 

Solution Corpus Luteum Extract is prepared by extracting the Corpus Luteum 
with acidulated water or alcohol. The solution is then freed from inert substances, 
a small quantity of preservative added, candle filtered, physiologically tested, 
ampuled and sterilized: 

Desiccated Ovarian Residue——This product is prepared from the part of the 
ovary which remains after the Corpus Luteum has been removed. All fat and other 
extraneous tissues are removed, the gland ground, dried and powdered. 

Each part of the desiccated powder represents 4 parts of the fresh ovaries 
after the Corpora Lutea has been removed. 

Solution Ovarian residue is prepared by extracting the ovarian residue with 
acidulated water and straining. ‘The solution is then freed from albuminous and 
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other inert substances, a small amount of preservative added, filtered, tested 


physiologically and sterilized. 
Liquor Folliculi is the name applied to the solution contained in the ovarian 


follicles. 


Thyroid Gland. 


This organ is situated in the neck in front and at the sides of the trachea. 
It is yellowish red in color with a fibrous capsule which generally takes the form of 
two lobes situated on either side of the larynx and windpipe, united by an isthmus 
over the trachea. 

The isthmus in humans is from 5 mm. to 2 cm. in breadth. The height of the 
lateral lobes ranges from 3 cm. or less to twice as much within normal limits. The 
transverse diameter of the whole organ is 6-7 cm. 

The weight is about 11/2 ounces with wide variations. The isthmus varies 
much in size and is often more or less incorporated in one of the lobes. In 10% it is 
absent. 

Uses.—The thyroid gland stimulates metabolism and maintains immunity 
against infectious agencies and acts as a sort of balance wheel in maintaining the 
proper relative functions of the other glands. It is specific in the treatment of 
cretinism, myxedenia, goiter, Grave’s disease and similar disorders. It is also in- 
dicated in obesity, tetany, epilepsy, eclampsia, etc. 

Desiccated Thyroid.—The Thyroid glands of animals which are used for food 
by man are freed from connective tissues and fat, dried and powdered, and contain 
not less than 0.17%, nor more than 0.23% of iodine in thyroid combination. 

One part of dried thyroids corresponds to approximately 5 parts of fresh 
glands. ‘This proportion, however, is not constant in view of the fact that the pow- 
der is standardized to a definite iodine content. 

Solution Thyroid Extract is prepared by macerating the ground thyroid glands 
in acidulated water and straining. This solution is freed from albuminous and 
other inert substances, a small amount of preservative added, filtered, ampuled and 


sterilized. 


Parathyroid Glands. 


These organs, the ‘‘Epithelial Bodies” of many authors are, small elliptical masses 
situated near the Thyroid which formerly were mistaken either for accessory 
thyroids or for lymphatic nodules. They arise from the posterior wall of the 3rd 
and 4th pharyngeal pouches, and thus differ from the thyroid body in origin as well 
as in structure. 

In humans they are 6-7 mm. long, 3 or 4 mm. broad and 1.5-2 mm. thick. 
They are always separated from the thyroid by the capsules. Most frequently 
the parathyroids exist as two pairs on each side. Their disposition, however, may 
be ‘‘asymmetrical;’’ in some cases as many as 4, in others none, lying on one side. 

In many animals (dog, cat, rabbit, monkey) the upper parathyroid is deeply 
imbedded in the substance of the thyroid, (but never in man) and it has on that ac- 
count been termed the ‘‘Internal’’ Parathyroid, the lower being designated “‘ex- 


ternal.” 
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The expression ‘Parathyroid III’ and “Parathyroid IV’’ to indicate the 
Visceral pouch which gives origin to each gland, are on the whole the least ambigu- 
ous and should therefore be employed. 

Uses.—A mixture of the thyroid and parathyroids with calcium lactate is use- 
ful in the treatment of rhinitis, hay fever, asthma, sprue, chronic ulcers, and many 
other conditions of disturbed calcium metabolism. 

Desiccated Parathyroid Glands are prepared from the exterior parathyroids of 
the ox, freed from fat, cleaned, dried and powdered without the addition of preserva- 
tive or diluent. 

One part of the desiccated parathyroid corresponds to 10 parts of the fresh 
gland. 

Thymus Gland. 


The thymus is apparently an organ of service to the nutrition, possibly blood 
formation, of the foetus and infant, since it usually reaches its greatest size at about 
the end of the 2nd year, having grown since birth fairly in proportion to the body. 
It is therefore a temporary organ attaining its full size at the end of the 2nd year, 
when it ceases to grow, and remains practically stationery until puberty, at which 
period it rapidly degenerates. It does not entirely disappear, for the shrunken 
and degenerated mass, even later in life, maintains a likeness to the original form, 
and retains within its substance, small portions of thymus tissue. 

The gland is developed from outgrowths of the third branchial pouch on either 
side, which, meeting in the midline, unite to form a solid block of cells, this later 
becoming hollowed out and branched. It extends from the level of the fourth 
costal cartilege upward as high as the lower border of the thyroid gland. 

The average weight of the human thymus at birth is about 10 grams. It is 
heaviest about puberty and its average weght is about 35 grams. The gland 
most commonly employed in therapeutics is that of the calf or sheep. 

Uses.—Thymus Gland has been used in many pathological conditions, includ- 
ing exophthalmic goiter, delayed development, rheumatoid arthritis, osteomalacia, 
rickets, menorrhagia and metrorrhagia, leucocythaemia, chlorosis and anaemia, 
haematemesis, haemophilia, osteoarthritis and obesity. 

Desiccated Thymus Gland is prepared by removing all fat and other extraneous 
tissue, grinding, drying and powdering, without the addition of diluent or preserva- 
tive. One part of the desiccated thymus corresponds to 5 parts of the fresh gland. 

Solution Thymus Gland is prepared by macerating the ground Thymus Gland 
in acidulated water and straining. This solution is freed from albuminous and 
other inert substances, a small amount of preservative added, filtered, ampuled and 
sterilized. 


Pineal Gland. 


The Pineal Body is an outgrowth which is not regarded as an important neural 
ingredient of the human brain and is generally believed a rudimentary relic, the 
functions of which are obscure. It is a cone-shaped organ formation 10 mm. in 
length attached to the posterior extremity of the roof of the 3rd ventricle. 

It is slightly compressed from above downward and rests with its apex point- 
ing backward on the dorsal aspect of the mid-brain in the triangular pineal depres- 
sion between the posterior corpora quadrigemina. 
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Uses.—This gland has some influence on the growth of the body and the devel- 
opment of the mentality. It is used in treatment of undersized and mentally 
backward children. (But not mongols or cretins.) See Thyroid. 

Desiccated Pineal Gland.—The Pineal Glands of cattle are freed from all extra- 
neous tissues and powdered without the addition of diluent or preservative. 


Mammary Gland. 


The Mammary Glands used in therapeutics are usually from the sheep. Each 
gland is approximately 3 inches long x 1'/; inches in diameter and weighs about 
2 ounces. 

Uses.—This gland possesses a marked stimulating action upon the uterus. 
It has been used in uterine hemorrhage attending metritis, thus counteracting 
inflammation; it is used in so-called third stage of labor, and to control atonic 
hemorrhage and induce contraction of the uterus after labor. Ineffective by 
mouth. 

Desiccated Mammary Gland is prepared by freeing the Mammary Gland of 
sheep from all extraneous tissues, drying and powdering, without the addition of 
diluent or preservative. One part of the desiccated gland corresponds to 10 parts 
of the fresh gland. 

Solution Mammary Extract is prepared by macerating the ground Mammary 
Glands in acidulated water and straining. This solution is freed from albuminous 
and inert substances. A small amount of preservative is added, filtered ampuled 


and sterilized. 
Testicular (Orchic) Substance. 


The glands commonly employed in the manufacture of commercial prepara- 
tions are those from the hog and cattle and vary considerably in size and weight. 
The testes of the bull average about 3 inches in length and 1*/,-inches in diame- 
ter. 

Desiccated Orchic Substance is prepared by removing all extraneous and con- 
necting tissue, grinding, drying and powdering without the addition of diluent 
or preservative. One part of the desiccated gland corresponds to 10 parts of the 
fresh gland. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
GLANDULAR PRODUCTS. 


Selection.—All glands must be carefully selected as to quality, identity and 
freshness, e. g., ovaries and Pituitary Gland from cattle, Mammary Gland from 
sheep, etc. 

Storage.—Glands must be frozen solid immediately after their removal from the 
animal and kept in Cold Storage rooms until used. These Cold Storage rooms 
should be maintained at a temperature of 5-15° below zero, Fahrenheit. The 
glands should be placed in Cold Storage even though they are to be used within 3 or 
4 days from the time they were taken from the animal. 

All glands should be used as quickly as possible after removal from the animal 
and not kept in Cold Storage for a prolonged period. 

Trimming.—Each individual gland must be carefully trimmed free from fat 
and all extraneous tissues. 
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Dissecting. —Pituitary Glands. The Posterior Lobe from each individual 
gland must be carefully separated from the Anterior Lobe by someone trained to 
distinguish the difference in structure of the two lobes. 

Corpus Luteum and Ovarian Residue.—In the preparation of these two prod- 
ucts each individual ovary must be cut open and the Corpus Luteum carefully 
dissected out, leaving the ovarian residue. 

Drying.—The least possible amount of heat must be used in drying this class 
of products owing to the fact that in many cases heat destroys their activity. 
Most of the drying should therefore take place in air dryers without heat, the 
final traces of moisture being removed in temperature-controlled warm air dryers and 
low temperature high vacuum dryers. ‘The air dryers without heat have a distinct 
advantage over the vacuum dryer in that they dry the gland at temperatures 
below the fermentation temperature. Most vacuum dryers operate at about the 
fermentation temperature which should be avoided. 

Removal of Fat.—All fat adhering to the exterior surface of the glands should 
be carefully removed before the glands are ground. It is still an open question, 
however, as to whether or not the removal of the fat from the powdered gland 
removes activity. Many workers are of the opinion that the removal of fat from 
Corpus Luteum, for example also removes activity. In view of the present status 
of the testing of these substances there is no method of proving whether or not this 
is the case. 

Therefore, no one can prove that the removal of the fat removes physiologically 
active substances, and on the other hand, no one can prove that products from 
which the fat has been removed are not as valuable as ones in which it has not been 
removed. 

The concensus of opinion, however, is that the fats should not be removed. 
This opinion is based upon the fact that practically all fat solvents will also dissolve 
lipoids which are in many cases active constituents. For this reason fats which 
are removed should be removed by mechanical methods rather than by chemical 
methods, or the use of solvents. 


Standardization. 


All known methods of standardization should be employed. 

Products of the Posterior Pituitary are tested and standardized according to 
their power to produce contraction of the isolated uterus of the virgin guinea-pig, 
as compared with the contraction produced by a standard. 

Products of the Anterior Pituitary, are tested for their effect upon the blood- 
pressure of rabbits. ‘These preparations produce a fall in blood-pressure and an 
increase in the amplitude of the tracing of the heart beat. 

Products of the Suprarenal Gland are standardized for their power to increase 
the blood pressure of anaesthetized dogs as compared with a standard. 

Products of the Ovary are tested for their effect upon the vas deferens and the 
isolated uterus. 

Thyroid and Parathyroid Glands are chemically tested for combined iodine. 


Sterilization. 


In view of the fact that heat destroys the activity of some of the solutions of 
the glandular extracts, some of them cannot be ampuled and autoclave sterilized. 
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It is therefore necessary to sterilize these preparations without heat by passing 
them through a candle filter and testing the filtered solution for sterility. 

Having thus proven that the bulk solution is sterile, it is filled in sterile rooms 
with sterile apparatus into sterile containers. 

In order to check whether or not the filling operation was accomplished without 
contamination, it is necessary to subject a certain percentage of the filled containers 
to a sterility test. 


NUMBER OF FRESH GLANDS REPRESENTED PER 100 LBS. 
DESICCATED GLANDS. : 


I thought it would perhaps be interesting to say something in reference to the 
number of fresh glands, and incidentally the number of animals required to produce 
100 Ibs. of desiccated powder of some of the more important glands. 

Pituitary Posterior Lobe.—As stated above, 6 parts of the fresh gland are re- 
quired to produce one part of the desiccated gland. Therefore, 100 pounds of the 
desiccated powder require 600 pounds fresh Poster Lobe. These lobes average 100 
to the ounce, or 960,000 in 600 pounds. 

In other words, the Pituitary Glands from 960,000 cattle are required to produce 
100 pounds of the desiccated powder. 

Pituitary Whole Gland.—Five parts of the fresh gland are required to produce 
one part of the dried. Therefore, 500 pounds of fresh gland will be required at an 
average of 240 to the pound or 120,000 glands. One hundred and twenty thousand 
cattle are necessary to produce a sufficient number of glands to make 100 pounds of 
the desiccated product. 

Corpus Luteum.—Since one part of the powder represents 6 parts of the fresh 
gland, 600 pounds of fresh Corpus Luteum are required to yield 100 pounds of 
powder. As the Corpus Luteum only represents about 33% of the whole ovaries, 
1800 pounds of ovaries would be required at an average of 75 to the pound or 135,000 
ovaries. In other words, 135,000 cattle are required to produce 100 pounds of this 


product. 


Note: The above talk was followed by a practical demonstration of the effects of Epinephrin and 
products of the Suprarenal gland on the blood pressure of a dog, with details as to the employment 
of these reactions as a means of standardization. 

The action of Pituitary Extract on the isolated uterus and the methods of standardizaton 
were also demonstrated. 

The members of the Branch were then conducted through the Endocrine Department where 


the dissecting of glands on a large scale was demonstrated. 
Next the manufacture of Insulin including the working principles of the various apparatus, 


which was in operation, was described. 


LABORATORIES, 
H. K. Mu.rorp Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
EFFECT OF A DRUG.* 


BY H. B. CORBITT. 


In a previous publication dealing with the connection between skin and the 
effect of insulin on the blood-sugar content, Miiller and Corbitt! described obser- 


“vations showing that the results of insulin injections differ according to the route of 


administration. Animals injected with the same amount of insulin, per Kilogram 
of body weight, showed different decreases in the lowering of the blood-sugar con- 
tent, depending upon whether the injection was intradermal or subcutaneous. 

After a subcutaneous injection of 0.5 unit of insulin, the general effect is: 
A decrease of the blood-sugar content to approximately fifty per cent. of the ini- 
tial value at the end of the two-hour period following the injection, a recovery to 
within fifteen or twenty per cent. of the original content at the end of the four- 
hour period, and a further recovery to within ten per cent. or less of the initial 
sugar level at the end of the six-hour period. 

As was shown in the paper mentioned above, the intradermal method gave 
quite different results in that while the initial percentage decrease was practically 
the same as with the subcutaneous method, the blood-sugar level at the end of four 
and six hours was much lower. This indicated that by the intradermal route a 
greater hypoglycemic action was obtained from a given amount of insulin. Fur- 
ther experiments along this line will be published soon. These results obtained by 
carefully controlled experiments on a greater number of animals will show in detail 
the difference in the effects resulting from different methods of administration. 

Just what may be the complete explanation of this difference in action is not 
apparent. ‘The possibility of difference in animals was suggested and has been 
controlled as will be described. The difference in absorption does not seem to offer 
an adequate solution of this problem since if such occurred, the common low level 
would not be the same irrespective of the method of administration. The conclusion 
was reached that there is some unknown special property of the skin responsible for 
this difference in effects after insulin injection. This hypothesis becomes the more 
plausible when it is considered that the skin is an organ having close relationship 
to the involuntary nervous system and through it to the blood cells and plasma by 
means of which it may produce certain reactions in the body. It is known, for in- 
stance, that 0.1 cc. of Aolan, a non-specific lactalbumin preparation, which is germ- 
and toxin-free and, therefore, not tissue irritating, is a stimulant to the involuntary 
nervous system if given intradermally, while the subcutaneous, the intramuscular 
and even the intravenous administration of the same quantity of Aolan is not fol- 
lowed by any measurable change in the organs controlled by the involuntary 
nervous system. 

It is possible, therefore, that the skin may have a special property, hitherto 
unknown, through which specific agents act upon the body. If so, this would 
correspond to a property already known whereby the action of nonspecific sub- 


stances is made manifest through the skin. 





* Read before the Scientific Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Buffalo, 


N. Y., August 27, 1924. 
1K. F. Miiller, and H. B. Corbitt, J. Lab. Clin. Med., 9, 608-17 (1924). 
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In previous work in this laboratory, as in the work of others elsewhere done, 
the variability of animals has been recognized. ‘This, as well as other factors, enters 
into the accurate determination of the effects of the hypo- and hyperglycemic pro- 
ducing substances. Because of the differences in reaction of individual rabbits, 
each animal was injected both intradermally and subcutaneously. In addition, 
intravenous injections have been made in some of them in order to study further 
the properties of the skin as shown by the mechanism of the action of insulin. 

Macleod and Orr' in a recent article have mentioned certain variables which, 
it is believed, have been controlled in this work. There is another factor, however, 
which is to be considered, namely, the condition of the animals at the time of secur- 
ing a sample of the blood. Usually, there is little manifestation of excitement or 
irritation. Yet some animals struggle at times and it was thought advisable to 
investigate the effect of struggling upon the blood-sugar level. 

Animals were bled (a) without injection and without forced exercise; (b) with- 
out injection and with forced exercise ; (c) with an injection of insulin and with forced 
exercise. Struggling was induced by holding the animal by the hind legs and allow- 
ing it to walk with its fore legs. This form of exercise was longer and more severe 
than would be produced by the usual procedure of obtaining blood from the aural 
vein. Little difficulty in bleeding animals has been encountered with the use of 
mixture of xylene and ether. 


TaBLeE I.—Tue Errect oF Forcep EXERCISE ON THE BLoop SUGAR CONTENT OF A NORMAL 
RABBIT. Rassit 76. 


Time after initial Blood sugar Change in sugar Remarks. 

bleeding. Hrs. mg. per 100 cc. content per cent. 
0 130 me No exercise. 
2 133 +2.3 
4 126 —3.1 
6 125 —3.8 
0 107 ty te 
2 180 +682 Given forced exercise 5 min. before bleeding. 
4 133 +24.3 No forced exercise but some struggling. 
5.9 116 + 8.4 Exercised 2 min. after this bleeding. 
6.0 143 +33 .6 


The effect of forced Exercise on 
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Chart A (from Table I) shows the variations in blood sugar with and without 
forced exercise. This animal was difficult to bleed at the four-hour period and 





1 Macleod and Orr, J. Lab. Clin. Med., 9, 591-608 (1924). 
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struggled to some extent. The dotted lines indicate the increase due to forced 
exercise. Chart B (from Table II) shows the effect on the blood sugar level of a 
rabbit given intradermal and subcutaneous injections of insulin and the effect of a 
subcutaneous injection of the same agent given at a different time, together with four 
periods of forced exercise. It is evident that the effect of considerable struggling is 
to counteract the hypoglycemic effect of insulin. This explains the increase in 
blood sugar sometimes recorded after convulsions. It may be concluded, there- 
fore, that while the struggling of animals should be avoided, if it occurs, it will 
tend to decrease the effects of insulin rather than to magnify them. 


TABLE II.—TuHE EFFeEctT oF ForRCED EXERCISE ON THE BLOOD SUGAR OF A NORMAL RABBIT AFTER 
INJECTION OF 0.5 UNIT OF INSULIN. RABBIT 83. 


Time after injection. Blood sugar con- Change in sugar 


Hours. Mins. tent mg. per 100 cc. content per cent. Remarks. 
--0 31 126 cones Exercised 2 minutes after this bleeding. 
—0 17 164 +30.2 
0 0 “es ears Injected subcutaneously with 0.5 unit insulin. 
+1 55 92 —27.0 Exercised 2 minutes after bleeding. 
+2 16 122 —3.2 
+3 56 125 —0.8 Exercised 2 minutes after bleeding. 
+4 8 158 +25.4 
+5 54 130 + 3.2 Exercised 2 minutes after bleeding. 
+6 4 169 +34.2 
0 115 aie Control experiment. 
2 112 —2.6 No injection or exercise. 
4 114 —0.9 
6 113 —1.7 


The experimental results which are presented here have been obtained with 
these factors in mind. They are given in the form of tables and, to render them 
more clear, a graphic presentation in the form of charts is made. 

RABBIT G3 
Comparison of modes Of Administration 
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TABLE III.—SumMary OF TWENTY-ONE EXPERIMENTS COMPARING THE INTRADERMAL AND 
SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION OF INSULIN. THE EFFECT ON THE BLOOD SUGAR oF NORMAL 


RABBITS. 
Initial blood 2-hr. blood 2-hr. change 4-hr. blood 4-hr. change 6-hr. blood 6-hr. change 
sugar con- sugarcon- in sugarcon- sugarcon- in sugar con- sugarcon- in sugar con- 
Mode of tent mg. tent mg. tent per tent mg. tent per tent mg. tent per 
injection. per 100 cc. per 100 cc. cent. per 100 cc. cent. per 100 cc. cent. 
Intradermal 132.9 64.6 —51.57 79.9 —40.2 101.3 —23.75 
Subcutaneous 127.7 63.8 —50.07 108.0 —15.52 120.5 —5.6 
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In Table III is shown a summary of the results of twenty-one experiments in 
which seven different rabbits were used. Four of these were injected twice intra- 
dermally and three of them twice subcutaneously. Usually an intradermal and a 
subcutaneous injection on different rabbits were made on the same day. For the 
sake of brevity the values of each separate test and individual rabbit are not given 
in this paper; instead, the average blood-sugar values and average percentage 
changes at 2, 4 and 6 hours are presented. ‘These values bring out the well-estab- 
lished difference in the routes of administration. It is noted that the initial de- 
crease is practically the same by both methods, but after the two-hour period a 
marked difference becomes manifest. Thisis the more noteworthy when it is 
considered that these are the average results of experiments on seven different rab- 
bits, in which both methods of injection were used. ‘These results are illustrated 
graphically in Chart C. 

In the study of the action of insulin it now seemed advisable to compare the 
intravenous method of injection with the two previously described. While this 
method is known to give quicker results than the others, it was desired to compare 
the action of all three methods on the same animals. Some of these results are. 
shown in Table IV and graphically in Chart D. It is noted that the decrease in 


TABLE IV.—A CoMPARISON OF THE INTRAVENOUS, SUBCUTANEOUS AND INTRADERMAL METHODS OF 
INJECTION OF INSULIN. ‘THE EFFECT ON THE BLOOD SUGAR OF A NORMAL RABBIT. 


RassiT 83. 
Blood sugar Change in 
Mode of Time after content mg. sugar con- 
injection. injection. Hours. per 100 cc. tent per cent. Remarks. 
Intravenous 0 121 aan 0.5 Unit of insulin 
1 76 —37.2 
2 97 —19.85 
4 123 + 1.6 
6 122 + 0.8 
Subcutaneous 0 128 sents 0.5 Unit of insulin 
2 83 —35.2 
4 118 -—7.8 
6 114 —10.9 
Intradermal 0 129 un ahe 0.5 Unit of insulin 
2 76 —41.2 
4 89 —31.0 
6 111 —14.0 


blood-sugar level is neither as great initially nor as lasting as by the other methods 
although the low level is reached more quickly. Even though the insulin enters the 
blood stream at a greater concentration than by the other routes, yet it does not 
produce as large a decrease in the blood-sugar content as when given into or under 
the skin. 

These results show that the order of increasing efficacy in administration is 
intravenous, subcutaneous and intradermal. Without going deeply into the hy- 
potheses which may be advanced as an explanation of this phenomenon, it will 
for the present suffice to note that there are marked differences in the effect of a spe- 
cific drug which seem to be dependent upon the mode of administration. It 
must be expected that the same laws of physical chemistry which have been formu- 
lated for actions in vitro will apply to actions im vivo, when due consideration is 
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given to all the factors involved. At present many of these factors of biologic 
systems are unknown or little studied and their complexity renders explanations of 
the reactions extremely difficult. As stated above, it is known that the skin is a fac- 
tor in the reactions of such preparations of nonspecific proteins as Aolan. The 
present findings confirm the statements of the previous publication and warrant toa 
still greater extent the serious consideration of the skin as an organ in specific ther- 
apy. 

The conclusions from the above work are: 

(a) Of the three routes for the administration of insulin, a specific therapeutic 
agent, the increasing order of efficacy is (1) intravenous (2) subcutaneous and 
(3) intradermal. These results agree with those obtained from the study of certain 
nonspecific substances. 

(b) Because of these findings the skin offers a new medium of administration 
for both specific and nonspecific agents which should engage the attention of inves- 
tigators. 


BIOCHEMICAL DIVISION, 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
H. A. Metz LABORATORIES, INC., 
New York Cirty. 





THE VALUE OF MICROANALYTICAL METHODS AND EXAMPLES OF 
THEIR APPLICATION.* 


BY GEO. L. KEENAN. 


The microscope continues to increase in importance as a working tool of the 
analyst, and microanalytical methods are taking a prominent place in the solution 
of laboratory problems. Unfortunately, the microscope has not always been as 
important as other instruments of precision and microanalytical methods have not 
received the recognition which they deserve. As such methods continue to justify 
their value in the solution of laboratory problems they are being more widely ap- 
plied, and the trained microanalyst is demonstrating the value of his specialized 
experience. 

In the early history of the microscope the microanalyst’s field of activity 
seemed restricted to the microscopical identification of plant ingredients. For 
that reason he has needed chiefly a strong foundation in botanical subjects, particu- 
larly those relating to plant anatomy and histological structures. The micro- 
scopy of vegetable foods and drugs therefore became his largest field of activity. 
As time went on his field of usefulness broadened to include microchemical tech- 
nique and the application of optical-crystallographic methods to the identification 
of small quantities of crystalline material. His expert knowledge became valuable 
where only small quantities of materials were available and the necessity arose for 
the conservation of the unknown substance for further tests. In the course of 
their work microanalysts may often be called upon to employ the following methods 
of attack. 





* Presented at Plant Seminar in Buffalo, 1924. 
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The Microscopical Identification of Plant Ingredients—The microanalyst must 
readily detect differences in structure and properly valuate their importance for 
identification purposes. The microscopical examination of pyrethrum (insect) 
powder is a case in point. Such a product is often sophisticated, by substituting 
for it other flowers or the stems of the plant. Only a microscopical examination can 
disclose the presence of flowers other than pyrethrum or of the stems. Furthermore 
a distinction is often made commercially between powders ground from closed 
flower-heads (immature) and those ground from mature flower-heads (open flowers). 
Pyrethrum powder pulverized from mature flower-heads is characterized by the 
presence of a large amount of tissues from the mature fruits or achenes. On the 
other hand, powder ground from immature flowers will show very little of the fruit 
tissues and will contain a large quantity of pollen. The trained eye will readily 
identify such tissues. If they form the greater proportion of the sample, the 
analyst can at once draw conclusions as to the nature of the original material. 

Microchemical Tests.—Microchemical tests are invaluable in microanalyt- 
ical work and in many instances are rapid and accurate means for identifying 
small amounts of material. Methods are described in the literature. Although 
such tests have limitations soon shown by experience, in trained hands they will 
furnish valuable clues to the identity of a substance. Unfortunately, the results of 
a microchemical test often tell only half the story. For instance, the chemical 
identification of an admixture of sodium and potassium salts may be very difficult 
when two or more acid radicals are present. Microchemical tests cannot furnish 
any information as to the combination of the sodium and potassium with the 
acid radicals. 

Optical-crystallographic Methods.—The analyst often needs to identify small 
quantities of crystalline material which cannot be wasted in making many quali- 
tative tests. An examination of this material mounted in a suitable liquid may 
soon establish its identity. For example, it was necessary to establish the identity 
of crystalline material, the odor of which, to be sure, was somewhat indicative of 
its nature. Additional and more trustworthy tests, however, were necessary to 
make certain of the nature of the substance and a determination of the optical 
properties was made. The petrographic microscope readily identified the substance 
as vanillin in the course of half an hour. 

Quantitative Microscopy.—This branch of microanalytical work has its limita- 
tions although it is surprising what accurate and trustworthy results may be obtained 
on certain classes of products by experienced workers. Carefully prepared stand- 
ard reference samples containing known amounts of the suspected ingredient and as 
nearly identical as possible in fineness of powder with the product under examina- 
tion are essential. Various workers have used different methods of attack. Some 
have used diluents while others have used certain diagnostic elements as a criterion 
for a certain amount of material. Much work remains to be done along this line. 


MICROCHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
PROPYLENE. 


BY L. J. BONHAM. 


The experiments carried out in this department by Dr. W. E. Brown! have 
shown that ethylene is an anesthetic and also that the higher homolog of this 
series, propylene,” appears to be still better in its anesthetic action in that there is 
a greater range over which complete anesthesia can be satisfactorily maintained. 
The propylene for these experiments was prepared by the author, and conditions 
under which the manufacture of this gas could best be made were ascertained. 
A gas of a high grade of purity was prepared by the reaction of propyl alcohol and 
phosphoric acid, but this method proved not to be as advantageous as that of the 
dehydration of propyl alcohol by alumina. In the experiments reported in this pa- 
per the most favorable temperature and the conditions of the catalyst which proved 
most useful were tested. 

At first aluminum oxide was purchased and dried in the combustion furnace in 
which it was afterwards to be employed. This catalyst did not produce as satis- 
factory a yield as a catalyst prepared as follows; by dissolving pure crystalline alumi- 
num sulphate in water and precipitating Al(OH); by the addition of NH,OH. 
The precipitate of Al(OH); was allowed to settle and the clear supernatant liquid 
was siphoned off without disturbing the precipitate. Fresh water was added and 
the precipitate thoroughly agitated. The precipitation and washing was done in 
large, tall, glass cylinders. The precipitate was washed till the wash water was free 
from sulphates. The precipitate was then placed in large flat pans in an electric 
oven at 80—90° C. and the water evaporated. ‘The resulting mass was then removed 
and broken into pellets of from '/s-inch to '/,;-inchin diameter. These were placed 
in the electric furnace in a hard, glass tube and heated at 510° C., while a slow stream 
of dried air was passed over it. The heating was continued until no moisture col- 
lected on the cooler part of the glass tube outside the oven, a matter of four or 
five days in this case as the stream of air was kept very slow. ‘The catalyst was 
now ready for use. 

The propyl alcohol employed was normal propyi alcohol with a boiling point 
between 96-98° C. The alcohol was displaced from a glass cylinder enclosed in a 
water jacket by mercury which entered the cylinder through a capillary tube ad- 
justed so that 25 cc. would be displaced in 90 minutes. The displaced alcohol was 
forced through a second piece of capillary tubing into a vaporizer. ‘This consisted 
of a small metal tube '/s-inch in bore surrounded for a length of 12 inches with a 
larger brass tube filled with glycerin and containing vents into which thermom- 
eters could be placed. The glycerin was heated to 125-130° C., so that the alcohol 
reaching the tube was immediately vaporized. The vapors were led directly into 
a hard, glass tube partially filled with alumina, the whole being heated in an elec- 
tric combustion furnace to the required temperature which was measured by a 
thermometer whose bulb lay just above the catalyst in the center of the furnace. 
Temperature was controlled by a rheostat and lamp bank in the circuit. From the 





1 W. E. Brown and V. E. Henderson, Arch. Inter. de Pharm. et de Ther., 28, 258 (1923); 
W. E. Brown, Am. J. of Surgery, Jan., 1924; Can. Med. Assoc. J., March, 1923. 
2 W. E. Brown, J. Pharm. and Exp. Ther., 23, 485 (1924). 
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furnace the resulting gases and vapors were led through a double condenser which 
was immersed in an ice and salt mixture. This served to condense any alcohol 
which passed through the furnace, the water produced in the reaction and any ethers 
or aldehydes. Then the gas was led to a graduated aspirator type of collecting bot- 
tle of 10-liters capacity filled with saturated brine solution; previously saturated 
with propylene. As the gas was formed, the salt solution was allowed to flow out 
of the collecting bottle. A manometer was connected to this circuit so that the pres- 
sure was kept practically at zero. The brine was re-collected and used over again. 
Previous to any of the runs reported below the precaution was taken to see that the 
whole system was filled with propylene gas. 

It has been shown by R. Pease and C. C. Yung,' that in the catalytic dehydra- 
tion of ethyl alcohol by alumina, the temperature is an important factor in deter- 
mining the amounts and nature of the products from sucha reaction. Therefore, it 
was decided to first conduct a number of runs in which the temperature would be 
varied. ‘This would serve to indicate the most favorable temperature. ‘The first 
run of 25 cc. of alcohol was made at 350° C. At each successive run, using the same 
amount of alcohol a temperature 10° higher than the previous one was used until 
the temperature reached 460° C. The next and last of the series was made at 
510° C. During the run two tests were made at original low temperature, namely 
350° C. This was to ascertain whether the increasing impurity was due to a 
change in catalyst or to the temperature. The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Vol. of Vol. of Res. gas Vol. 

No. Temperature. alcohol. gas. impurity. distillate. 

1 350° C. 25 cc. 7000 ce. 1.5% 7.5 ce. 

2 360° C. 25 cc. 7600 cc. 1.5% 8.0 ce. 

3 370° C. 25 ce. 7200 cc. 2.2% 8.0 ce. 

4 380° C. 25 cc. 6000 cc. 3.5% 8.5 ce. 

5 390° C. 25 ce. 7000 ce. 2.2% 8.5 cc. 

6 400° C. 25 ce. 7500 ce. 2.5% 8.0 ce. 

7 410° C. 25 cc. 7800 cc. 2.6% 7.0 ce, 

8 420° C. 25 ce. 7600 cc. 2.9% 7.5 ce. 

i) 430° C. 25 cc. 7900 cc. 3.3% 7.5 ce. 
10 440° C. 25 ce. 8100 cc. 4.1% 7.5 ce. 
11 350° C. 25 cc. 3000 cc. 2.9% 4.5 + 15.0 ce. 
12 450° C. 25 cc. 8100 ce. 4.5% 7.0 ce. 
13 460° C. 25 cc. 8000 ce. 5.3% 7.5 ce. 
14 519° C. 25 cc. 200 cc. 5.9% 7.3 Cc. 
15 350° C. 25 cc. 3100 cc. 3.2% 3.5 + 15.5 ce. 


From the table it can be seen that the yields increase very gradually with an 
increase in temperature, but show a more marked increase in the amount of impurity. 
The run at the highest temperature shows four times the amount of impurity of 
that at the beginning. An interesting feature was the result of the runs repeated 
at the lower temperature during the series, No. 11 and No. 15. Here the yields 
fall to less than half, and the amount of impurity decreases almost half. In all 
the other runs the distillate consisted of a one layer of clear, colorless solution. 
In these two runs the distillate consisted of two distinct layers, the lower clear and 





1 R. Pease and C. C. Yung, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46, 390 (1924), 
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colorless except for a slight cloudiness, the upper of a pale yellow color and possessing 
a somewhat pleasant and yet penetrating and disagreeable odor. A small portion 
of this latter fraction boils at room temperature and seems mainly responsible for 
the odor. Complete analysis of this distillate has not yet been made. Undoubt- 
edly it contains some undecomposed alcohol and other products such as aldehydes 
andethers. ‘The distillates were subjected to a very simple, straight distillation and 
the boiling point extended from 72-98° C. in case of the light yellow fraction, and 
from 85-95° C. in case of the heavier fraction. The former left a dark brown oily 
residue in the retort. Each fraction was tested for aldehydes qualitatively by using 
an ammoniacal solution of AgNO; made by adding NH,OH to AgNO; solution until 
the precipitate just redissolved. Both fractions gave a positive test but more 
marked in the lower aqueous layer. 

The gas collected was analyzed by absorbing samples in a Hempel pipette over 
fuming sulphuric in which propylene is completely absorbed.' The residual gas 
representing the amount of impurity, was collected and attempts made to analyze 
it. It consists of a mixture of saturated hydrocarbons and hydrogen, though the 
assumption that only propane and hydrogen are present does not account for all 
the impurity in any case. Such gas mixtures consisting of saturated hydrocar- 
bons and hydrogen are extremely difficult to analyze correctly and no further 
attempts were made to doso. In any case these inert gases, present in this small 
quantity in propylene have no noticeably physiological effect. 

At the end of this series of runs the catalyst was removed from the oven and 
replaced with new. The old was entirely black, due to a deposition of carbon. 
It was assumed from work? performed in another department in the University of 
Toronto on the catalysis of ethyl alcohol using alumina, that the carbon deposited 
on the catalyst, itself exerts a further catalytic action on the alcohol vapors and on 
the gas formed and this superimposed action increases the amount of saturated 
hydrocarbons and H; and thus accounts for at least part of the increase in impurities. 
With continued use of the same catalyst it is impossible to prevent the accumulation 
and effect of the carbon so deposited. It would therefore seem to indicate that with 
the continued use of any one lot of catalyst the amount of impurity present in the 
propylene made would increase. 

With a view to establishing the behavior of the catalyst over a period of time 
at one temperature another series was run in which the temperature remained 
uniform throughout. A relatively low temperature was chosen, for from the first 
series it will be seen that the yield of propylene is fairly good and the amount of 
impurity relatively low. A temperature of from 360-370° C. maintained at 365° C. 
as nearly as possible, was arbitrarily chosen. Fresh catalyst was used. Six- 
teen experiments in all were carried out and are contained in Table II. 

This second series shows that after the first run the yields are fairly constant, ~ 
falling off only gradually after several days use. The amount of impurity remains 
practically constant at 2.5%. Thus the catalyst would retain its activity a fairly 
long time in commercial manufacturing with a uniformity of yield, and since it is not 
an expensive material should be very satisfactory in the manufacture of propylene 


from propyl alcohol. 


! Berthelot, Annales de chemie et de Physique, {7] 4, 104. 
2 Boswell and Dilworth, now going to the press. 
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TaBLE II. TEMPERATURE 360-370° C. 


Vol. of Vol. distillate. 
No. alcohol. Vol. of gas. Residue. I. II, 
1 25 ce. 8000 cc. 2.4% 6.0 ce. 0.0 ce. 
2 25 cc. 5100 ce. 2.3% 8.0 ce. 8.5 cc. 
3 25 ce. 5050 cc. 3.3% 6.0 ce. 6.5 cc. 
25 cc. 5200 cc. 3.3% §.5 cc. 6.5 ce. 
5 25 cc. 4900 cc. 3.4% 4.75 ce. 7.25 cc. 
6 25 ce. 5100 ce. 3.5% 5.0 ce. 7.74 ce. 
7 25 ce. 5050 cc. 2.3% 5.5 ce. 8.0 cc. 
8 25 ce. 5000 cc. 3.8% 5.0 ce. 8.0 ce. 
9 25 cc. 4750 cc. 2.4% §.5 ce. 10.5 ce. 
10 25 cc. 5200 cc. 2.3% 6.0 ce. 9.0 ce. 
ll 25 cc. 4959 cc. 2.5% 5.25 cc. 8.75 ce. 
12 25 cc. 4750 ce. 3.8% 4.75 ce. 9.0 ce. 
13 25 ce. 4600 cc. 2.3% 5.0 ce. 9.75 ce. 
14 25 cc. 4700 cc. 4.5% 4.25 ce. 9.75 cc. 
15 25 cc. 4800 cc. 2.4% 5.5 ce. 11.5 cc. 
16 25 cc. 4550 cc. 2.4% 5.0 ce. 10.0 ce. 
17° 25 cc. 2900 cc. 2.6% 5.0 ce. 13.75 cc. 


* Experiment 17—used distillate No. II in place of propyl alcohol. 


Just before removal of the catalyst, a trial was made to see if any propylene 
could be made by passing the lighter fraction of the distillate over it. The result 
is given in Table II and gives a gas of much the same nature as the alcohol. A 
smaller volume of gas was produced and a relatively large amount of the fraction 
passed over unchanged, or at least not converted to propylene, and collects as 
distillate. 

At the end of this series of runs, the catalyst was removed and presented the 
same black color due to deposition of carbon as in the first series. The carbon is 
not deposited on the surface only but is found in as great an amount in the middle 
of the pellets. 

A third series of runs was now begun. It was thought that the carbon might 
be burned off the alumina and allow of its further use, thus cheapening the manu- 
facturing cost of the propylene. Accordingly the alumina was heated about 30 
minutes in the strong flame of a blow torch until it glowed white hot. In appear- 
ance the catalyst presented the same color as before use, being entirely white. The 


results are given below. 


TABLE III.—USING REGENERATED Al,O;. TEMPERATURE 360-370° C. 


Vol. of Vol. of Vol. distillate. 
No. alcohol. gas. Residue. , II. Temp. 
1 25 ce. 7500 cc. 2.15% 8.25 cc. 0.0 ce. 
2 25 ce. 7100 ce. 1.8% 8.0 ce. 1.0 ce. 
3 25 cc. 7200 ce. 16% 8.0 ce. 0.75 ce. 
4 25 cc. 7300 ce. 1.6% 8.5 ce. 0.25 cc. 
5 25 cc. 7400 cc. 1.5% 8.5 cc. 0.00 ce. 
6 25 cc. 7550 cc. 1.65% 8.0 ce. 0.00 ce. 7 
7 25 cc. 8200 cc. 2.0% 6.5 ce. 0.00 ce. 450° C. 
8 25 ce. 8250 cc. 2.1% 7.0 oz. 0.00 ce. 450° C. 


Here we see a marked increase in activity of the regenerated catalyst and the 
production of a purer grade of propylene. The large yields of gas are accompanied 
by a smaller amount of distillate and there is no second fraction on continued use at 
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one temperature as was obtained before. An increase in the temperature results 
in a slight increase in volume of gas as well as a slight increase in amount of impurity. 
We also used commercial aluminium oxide but in no case got gas of a higher 
purity than 85% propylene. 
SUMMARY. 


1. The most favorable temperature for the production of propylene from 
propyl alcohol with alumina catalysts lies at about 360-370° C. 
2. The catalyst can be regenerated by burning off the carbon deposit. 
3. Propylene of a high grade of purity can be readily prepared by this method. 
The thanks of the author should be conveyed to Prof. M. C. Boswell for many 
suggestions and criticisms and to Prof. V. E. Henderson in whose department this 
work was carried out. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
CANADA. 





THE SYNERGISTIC ACTION OF CAMPHOR IN PHENOL POISONING. 
BY W. R. BOND AND H. B. HAAG. 


Poisoning by Phenol is still sufficiently frequent to render a knowledge of ap- 
propriate measures of treatment important. Here, as with practically every other 
orally administered poison, evacuation of the stomach is probably the most valuable 
therapeutic measure. Emetics may be unsatisfactory for this purpose; either 
because of the anesthetic action of the poison on the mucous membrane of the ali- 
mentary tract rendering reflex emetics ineffective; or because of the depression of 
the central nervous system which occurs after sufficient absorption of the phenol 
has taken place. The services of a physician are often obtained only after the 
lapse of much valuable time and the average pharmacist is unfamiliar with the 
simple technic of gastric lavage. ‘Therefore, the announcement by E. D. Wilson! 
that in Spirit of Camphor we have a valuable antidote for phenol is deserving of 
especial attention. 

Apparently, Wilson’s recommendation is unsupported by experimental evi- 
dence. He reasons that, since phenol-camphor mixtures are relatively free from 
irritant properties, the camphor must combine with and neutralize the phenol. 
Similar theorizing was responsible for the former belief that alcohol is an antidote 
for phenol, but it has been conclusively shown that alcohol is in no sense an antidote 
for the systemic toxic action of phenol. A clear distinction should be made between 
the purely local action of phenol, elicited when the drug comes into contact with | 
the tissues, and the systemic action, manifest only after absorption from the ali- 
mentary tract or other sites. It is true that alcohol renders phenol much less 
irritant locally and may be used successfully in the treatment of local burns by the 
poison, but this is simply due to the great solvent power of alcohol for phenol. 
Systemically, alcohol and phenol resemble each other in their power to depress the 
central nervous system, and it is a simple matter to show that alcoholic solutions 





1 Practical Druggist, May, 1924, p. 18. 
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of phenol are fully as toxic as aqueous solutions when they are injected intrave- 
nously or administered orally to animals, prevented from vomiting by the previous 
administration of morphine. The observation that drunken persons seem to be 
more resistant to the action of phenol than normal individuals, is explained by 
the fact that alcoholic intoxication retards absorption from the alimentary tract, 
and, of course, has no practical application in the therapy of poisoning. Indeed 
experiments carried out in this laboratory several years ago seem to indicate that 
dogs rendered drunk with ethyl alcohol are actually more susceptible than are the 
control animals to the toxic action of phenol injected intravenously. 

The comparative freedom from irritant action shown by phenol-camphor 
mixtures in no way proves that camphor is an effective antidote for the systemic 
action of phenol. Indeed, there is little in the action of camphor that would incline 
one to use it in an attempt to combat the systemic action of phenol. Though 
credited by some with having a favorable action on the circulation, accurate in- 
vestigations have failed to show that camphor, in safe doses, affects the heart or the 
blood vessels in any beneficial way. Moreover, any stimulation of the respiration 
following the administration of such doses of camphor is to be ascribed to a reflex 
action, arising from local irritation, especially after the subcutaneous injection of 
the oily solution. In very large doses, camphor stimulates the central nervous 
system, leading to the production of convulsions and then to a depression. Cer- 
tainly, in these features of its systemic action, camphor resembles phenol rather 
than seeming capable of acting as an antagonist. It seemed desirable, therefore, 
and advisable to determine by animal experimentation whether there is any basis 
for the recommendation of camphor as an antidote for phenol. 

An effective antidote for a poison should save the great majority of animals 
from death following a dose of the poison which proves fatal in the untreated con- 
trols. Obviously, it is necessary to make at least an approximate determination 
of the minimum fatal dose (M.F.D.); it would scarcely be fair to employ a dose of 
the poison much in excess of this. It previously has been determined in this 
laboratory that the M.F.D. for liquefied phenol injected intravenously into dogs is 
from 0.125 to 0.130 cc. per kilogram body weight. Since, however, most cases of 
clinical phenol poisoning are due to the oral administration of the drug, it was 
necessary to determine the M.F.D. for the dog by this method of administration. 

In the experiments carried out for this purpose, apparently healthy dogs were 
employed. The animals were weighed and given twenty-five cubic centimeters 
of tap water per kilogram weight through a tube, and were then placed in metabo- 
lism cages. At the end of twenty-four hours, the dogs, having been given no food 
or additional water in the meantime, were again weighed and a dose of twenty 
milligrams of morphine sulphate per kilogram body weight was injected subcu- 
taneously. When marked depression had occurred (usually about thirty minutes), 
the desirable dose of liquefied phenol was administered orally through a tube and 
washed down with a small quantity of water. Fourteen dogs were used in these 
experiments, and it appeared that the M.F.D. of liquefied phenol when administered 
in this way to dogs is in the neighborhood of 0.4 cc. per kilogram body weight. The 
condensed protocols are given in Table I. 

An antidote should be used in a sufficiently large dose, but care must be taken 
that it is not used in an amount sufficient in itself to cause poisoning. It is necessary, 
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TABLE No. I. 
Phenol x Kgm. lce. 2 ce. 3 ce. 4 cc. 
Series No. 1 
Series No. 2 aa — 
Series No. 3 
Series No. 4 — — oa 


Died = +. 


6 ce. 7 ce. 8 ce. 


+++ 


+++ 


Survived = —. 


therefore, to ascertain the toxicity of camphor for dogs also. Sollman' states that 
in the dose of 0.5 gram per kilogram, camphor causes convulsions with recovery in 
the dog. It-was felt that 0.3 gram of camphor would not, in itself, cause marked 
injury and, on the other hand, would be sufficiently large to ensure an abundance 
of the supposed antidote. Consequently a second series, consisting of seven dogs, 
was used to determine the value of this amount of camphor as a protective against 
phenol. The animals were weighed and starved as previously described, and then 
given the 20 mg. dose of morphine sulphate per kilogram subcutaneously. Six of 
the seven animals then were given 0.3 cc. of liquefied phenol per kilogram body 
weight orally; of these six, three were allowed to serve as controls, receiving no 
treatment; while the other three were given 0.3 gram of camphor (in the form of 
the spirit) per kilogram body weight orally, immediately after the pheno! had been 
administered. The seventh dog was given camphor alone. The results of these 
experiments are given in Table IT. 


TABLE No. II. 
Dog no. Wt., Kg. Phenol, mils. Camphor, Gm. Result. 

23 5.0 0.3 0.3 Died 

3 5.9 0.3 0.3 Died 

6 5.02 0.3 0.3 Died 
22 5.02 0.3 0 Survived 

5 3.86 0.3 0 Survived 
17 8.63 0.3 0 Survived 
10 5.0 0 0.3 Survived 


It is obvious from these experiments that spirit of camphor is not only of no 
value as an antidote for phenol poisoning but actually appears to increase the tox- 
icity of the poison, as would be inferred from a consideration of the systemic action 
of the two drugs. The three dogs receiving the phenol alone in a dose about 25% 
less than the M.F.D. survived, whereas when camphor was given in an amount 
which, alone, should cause no injury, death resulted in every instance. 

The search for effective antidotes has too often resembled the chase of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp; and, unfortunately, both quests may lead to disaster. Im- 
pressed by positive statements, even though unsupported by proof, the untrained 
layman or even the pharmacist may place implicit confidence in the use of an anti- 
dote which, even if it does not itself directly lessen the patient’s chance of recovery, 
leads to the same result through encouraging the neglect of measures, such as 
gastric lavage, which are of real value. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY, 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





1 Sollman, ‘“‘A Laboratory Guide in Pharmacology.” 
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varsan and its derivatives 

Arch. Pharm., 262 (1924), 613 
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Pharm. Weekbl., 61 (1924), 1497 
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Certain reactions of alkyl and aryl mercuric 
hydroxides 
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Mahood, S. A., and Harris, C. R. 


Chemistry of furfural 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46 (1924), 2810 

Marvel, C. S., e¢ al. 

Synthesis of some possible precursors of lysine 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46 (1924), 2838 
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Quim. Ind., 1 (1924), 141; through Chem. & 
Ind., 43 (1924), B1029 
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Structure of dehydro-acetic acid 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46 (1924), 2758 
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Preparation of ethyl acetate 

Chem. & Drug., 101 (1924), 919 

Roos, L. 

Determination of alcohol 

Ann. Falsif., 17 (1924), 410; through Chem. & 
Ind., 43 (1924), 1029 

Schlee, H., and Thiessenhusen, W. ‘ 

Physico-chemical study of medicinal silver 
preparations 

Ztschr. angew. Chem., 37 (1924), 837; through 
Pharm. Weekbl., 61 (1924), 1467 


CLINICAL AND DIAGNOSTIC 
METHODS. 


Baechler, L. 

Detection of blood with benzidine 
Schweiz. A poth.-Zig., 63 (1924), 5 
Verda, A., and Regazzoni, P. 
Estimation of urea in the blood 
Schweiz. A poth.-Ztg., 63 (1924), 4 








A PHARMACEUTICAL STUDY OF ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID. 
BY HARRIET V. SNIDOW AND H. A. LANGENHAN. 


No. 1 Historical. 


Gerhard! is given credit for having been the first to prepare acetylsalicylic acid, 
using acetyl chloride and sodium salicylate as the reacting ingredients. He ap- 
plied the name Wasserfreie Salicylseure Essigseure (anhydrous salicylic acetic 
acid), being of the opinion that the compound was the anhydride of the two acids. 
In 1859 von Gilm? reported the discovery of a crystalline substance obtained from 
chloracetyl and salicylic acid, which he called acetylierte Salicylseure(acetylized 
salicylic acid). Kraut* in 1869, determined the constitution of the chemical and 
named it Acetylosaliseure (Acetylsalicylic acid). 





1 Liebig’s annal. d. chem., v. 87, p. 162 (1853); (Annal. de. chim. et de physique, v. 7 (series 3), 
p. 326 (1853); Pract. Drug., v. 30 (Dec, 1912), p. 23. 

2 Annal. d. chem., v. 112, p. 180 (1859). 

3 Ibid., v. 150, p. 9 (1896). 
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In 1898 Newton! obtained an English patent for this preparation and the same 
year Hoffman obtained the following U.S. patent? No. 644,077. 


“Acetylsalicylic acid. Felix Hoffman, Elberfeld, Germany, Assignor to the Farbenfabri- 
ken of Elberfeld Co. of N. Y., filed August 1, 1898. Serial No. 687, 385. 

“In the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, Vol. 150, pages 11 and 12, Kraut has described 
that he obtained by the action of acetyl chloride on salicylic acid a body which he thought to be 
acetylsalicylic acid. I have found that on heating salicylic acid with acetic anhydride a body is 
obtained the properties of which are perfectly different from those of the body described by Kraut. 
According to my researches the body obtained by means of my new process is undoubtedly the 
real acetylsalicylic acid. 


OCO.CH; 
CoH, 
COOH 


Therefore the compound described by Kraut cannot be the real acetylsalicylic acid, but is another 
compound. In the following, I point out specifically the principal differences between my new 
compound and the body described by Kraut. 

“If a Kraut product is boiled even for a long while with water (according to Kraut’s statement) 
acetic acid is not produced, while my new body when boiled with water is readily split up, acetic 
and salicylic acid being produced. The watery solution of the Kraut body shows the same behav- 
ior on the addition of a small body of ferric chloride as a watery solution of salicylic acid when 
mixed with a small quantity of ferric chloride, that is to say, it assumes a violet color. If a 
melted test of the Kraut body is allowed to cool, it begins to solidify (according to Kraut’s state- 
ment), at from 118 degrees to 188.5 degrees centigrade, while a melted test portion of my product 
solidifies at about 70 degrees centigrade. The melting points of the two compounds cannot be 
compared, because Kraut does not give the melting point of his compound. It follows from 
details that the two compounds are absolutely different. 

“In producing my compound I can proceed as follows (without limiting myself to the par- 
ticulars given): A mixture prepared from 50 parts of salicylic acid and 75 parts of acetic anhy- 
dride is heated for about two hours at 150 degrees centigrade in a vessel provided with a reflux con- 
denser. Thus a clear liquid is obtained, from which on cooling a crystalline mass is separated 
which is acetylsalicylic acid. It is freed from the acetic anhydride by pressing and then recrys- 
tallized from dry chloroform. The acid is thus obtained in the shape of glittering white needles 
melting at about 130 degrees centigrade, which are easily soluble in benzene, alcohol, glacial acetic 
acid, and chloroform, but difficultly soluble in cold water. It has the formula 


OCOCH; 
CeH, 
COOH 


and exhibits therapeutical properties. 
“Having now described my invention and in what manner the same is to be performed, 


what I claim as new, and desire to secure by Letters Patent, is 
O.COCHs; 
C.H, 
COOH 
being when crystallized from the dry chloroform in the shape of white glittering needles, easily 
soluble in benzine, alcohol and glacial acetic acid, difficultly soluble in cold water, being split by 
hot water into acetic acid and salicylic acid, melting at about 135 degrees centigrade subsequently 


as herein described.” 
“No. 32, 805. Antirheumatic—Farben fabriken of Elberfeld Co., New York,N. Y. Filed 


April 3, 1899.” - 





1 Pract. Drug., Vol. 30 (Dec., 1912). p. 23. 
2 “N,N. R.” (1911), p. 38. 
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ASPIRIN. 
“Essential feature, the word Aspirin used since February 1, 1899.” 


The substance under its trade name Aspirin was widely advertised and within 
a few years its use became so common that it might be classified with ‘‘household 
remedies.’ Its popular use in most civilized countries led to its introduction into the 
national Pharmacopeeias. The following list represents a chronological arrange- 
ment of Pharmacopeeial titles and synonyms obtained from texts available: 


1908 Pharmacopaa Hungarica. 


Acidum acetylosalicylicum mae as 


Acetylsalicyl seure 
Acide acetylsalicylique 
Acido acetilosalicilico 


1907 Pharmacopea Helvetica. 


1910 Pharmacopea Germanica. 
Acidum acetylosalicylicum 


; Acetylsalicylszure 
1907 Pharmacopea Danica Aspirin 
Acidum Acetylo-salicylicum 1912 Pharmacopea Belgica. 
Acetylsalicylsyre Acidum acetylsalicylicum 
1907 Pharmacopea Japonnica. Acide acetylsalicylique 
Aspirine 


Acidum Acetsalicylicum 
Acetylsalicylic Acid 


1908 Pharmacopea Frangaise. 


1913 Pharmacopea Norvegica. 
Acidum acetylo-salicylicum 


= ’ Acetylsalicylsyre 
Acetylalicylique (acide)! 1914 Pharmacopea Britannica. 
Acidum Acetylsalicylicum Acidum Acetylsalicylicum 
1 Aspirine (Marque deposée) Acetylealicylic Acid 
1908 Pharmacopea Svecica. 1920 Pharmacopea Italiana 
Acidum acetylo-salicylicum Acido acetilsalicilico 


Acetylsalicylsyra Acidum acethylosalicylicum 
Whereas the foreign Pharmacopeeias have already introduced acetylsalicylic acid. 
The U.S. P. 1910 does not contain it. During the last decade comments have ap- 
peared in the literature relative to its introduction (see Baumgarten,' Bissell,? 
Raubenheimer ;* Remington‘ and others), and in 1923° a portion of the proposed 
text for the U. S. P. X contained this compound under the Latin title Acidum A cetyl- 
salicylicum—Syn. Aspirin. 

The popular use of acetylsalicylic acid naturally led to its introduction on the 


market under many trade names a few of which are here appended. 


Acetosal.— Acetylsalicylic Acid,” Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1914, p. 1028. 

Acetosalic acid.—‘Acetylsalicylic acid,” ““B. P. C.”’ (1923). 

Acetosalin.—Acetylsalicylic acid,” ‘“B. P. C.’’ (1923). 

Acet-salicyl.—‘Former name for acetylsalicylic acid,”” Merck's Report (1916). 

Acetyline.—‘‘Name given to tablets of A. S. A.,”” Pharm. Weekblad. (1914), p. 578 (through 
v. Bo. 

Acidum Salaceticum.—“B. P. C.’’ synonym for acetylsalicylic acid. 

Acyline.—‘Acetylsalicylic acid,’”’ Pharm. Ztg. (1920), p. 542. 

Acylosal.—‘‘Trade name, Gehe and Co.,” Arch. d. Pharm., p. 423 (1924), 

Aletodin.—‘‘Acetylsalicylic acid,”” Pract. Drug., Dec. 30, p. 23 (1912). 





1 West Drug., Vol. 32, p. 16 (1910). 

2 “Proc. N. Y. Ph. A.,”’ p. 91 (1911). 

3 “Dig. of Com., U.S. P. and N. F.” (1911). 
4 “Proc. W. Va. Ph. A.,” p. 89 (1914). 

5 Jour. A. Pu. A., Vol. 12, p. 1102 (1923). 
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Anglopyrin.—‘An acetylsalicylic acid,’ ““Y. B.”’ (1916). 

Atonin.—‘A trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Chem. & Drug. (1915), p. 162 (Dig. of 
Com.). 

Aspirin.—‘Acetylsalicylic acid,”” Merck's archives (1900), p. 13. 

Asposal.—‘An acetylsalicylic acid,” ‘““Y. B.’’ (1916). 

A strophyrin.—‘Name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Pharm. Weekblad, (1919), p. 153. 

Coxpyrin.—‘‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Chem. & Drug. (1915) (Dig. of Com.). 

Empirin.—‘‘Acetylosalicylic acid,’’ B. W. & Co., trade list. 

Entosal.—‘Name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Chem. & Drug. (1919), p. 627. 

Genaspirin.—“‘A safe brand of aspirin,’’ Chem. & Drug., (1923), p. 8. 

Helicon.—‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’”’ Chem. & Drug. (1915), p. 162 (Dig. 
of Com.). 

Isospirin.—‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’ Pharm. Zentr. (1921), p. 487. 

Nupirin.—‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Chem. & Drug. (1915), p. 162 (Dig. 
of Com.). 

Regepyrin.—‘‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Chem. &@ Drug. (1915), p. 162 (Dig. 
of Com.). 

Rhodine.—‘‘Copyright name of acetylsalicylic acid,”” Pharm. Weekblad., 191 p. 80. 

Salacetin.—‘‘Acetylsalicylic acid,’ “B. P. C.” (1923). 

Salacetol—‘Trade name for acetylsalicylic,’ Chem. & Drug (1915), p. 162 (Dig. of 
Com.). 

Salaspin.—‘An acetylsalicylic acid,”” Y. B. (1917). 

Saletin.—‘Acetylsalicylic acid,”’ Pract. Drug., Dec. 30, 1912, p. 23. 

Salicyl-acetic acid.—‘‘Acetylsalicylic acid,’’ Pract. Drug. (Dec. 30, 1912), p. 23. 

Spirol_—Trade name for acetylsalicylic acid,’ Chem. & Drug. (1915), p. 449 (Dig. of 
Com.). 

Xaxa.—‘An acetylsalicylic acid, ’’J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (1914), p. 1034. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE. 





THE PARAMECIAL METHOD FOR THE BIOLOGIC ASSAY OF THE 
DIGITALIS SERIES.* 


(PRELIMINARY REPORT.) 
BY ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 


Species of Paramecium have been extensively employed in a great variety of 
biologic experimentations. Elsewhere the writer has described the use of Para- 
mecium caudatum in determining the phenol coefficient of disinfectants. The 
same organism has also proven valuable for the purpose of determining the compara- 
tive toxicity of chemicals and of therapeutic agents, giving results which compare 
well with other biologic methods, as the frog and gold fish methods. For several 
years the writer has made use of this protozoan in the pharmacologic laboratory to 
demonstrate the mode of the diuretic action of the caffeine series. 

The best culture medium for Paramecium caudatum (commonly known as 
the “slipper animalcule’’) is a rather weak infusion of dry alfalfa to which a small 
amount of thyroid extract is added. Quart Mason jars about half full of the liquid 
and tightly sealed, kept at a temperature of 20° to 22° C., will maintain fairly pure 
cultures for periods of weeks and even months. Hay infusion and horse manure 





* Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Buffalo meeting, 1924. 
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extract and mixtures of these, with or without alfalfa infusion and thyroid extract, 
also give good results as a culture medium. 

The tentative method for assaying pharmaceutical preparations of the digi- 
talis series by the paramecial method is as follows: 

1. Place 2 cc. of the pharmaceutical preparations in clean watch glasses and 
evaporate to dryness at a temperature of not more than 70° C. All alcohol must be 
evaporated, as even very small amounts of that substance will give rise to disturbing 
reactions in the test organisms and which will confuse the end results. 

2. Re-dissolve the nearly dry material in the evaporating dishes in about 
1.5 ce. of distilled water, or normal saline. This part of the procedure has caused 
much trouble as it appears to be well-nigh impossible to get a complete solution or 
complete colloidal suspension of the inspissated extract. 

3. Draw the dissolved material into a 2-cc. pipette and make up to exactly 
2 cc. and mix thoroughly. This constitutes the stock solution of which suitable 
dilutions are to be made in order to determine the end-reaction on the paramecia. 

4. Using the fluidextract of digitalis as the standard of comparison, find that 
percentage dilution which will kill the paramecia within 3 minutes of time, but not 
within one minute of time, employing essentially the technic as proposed for the 
determination of the phenol coefficient of disinfectants. 

The preliminary tests made have demonstrated the following: 

1. Paramecium caudatum, and also other species of paramecium, appear to be 
quite resistant to the action of the digitalis series, since a dilution of 1:10 of the 
fluidextract of digitalis does not kill within three minutes of time. 

2. The results obtained by the paramecial method with preparations of digi- 
talis, strophanthus, apocynum and of squill, do not correspond with the results ob- 
tained by the official one-hour frog method. The comparative results are lower 
than those given in the U. S. P. 

3. The results thus far obtained are sufficiently promising, however, to make 
it worth while to perfect the method and to give it further trial. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Paul S. Pittenger inquired whether there is any variation in the reaction of the parame- 
cium and whether Dr. Schneider had a standard for comparison, as ouabain in the frog method. 

The author of the paper replied that the work was in an experimental stage and a standard 
will have to be provided; the work will be continued, in which several other problems also enter. 


Nort Paciric COLLEGE OF OREGON, 
ScHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
May, 1924. 





TEMPERATURE EFFECTS ON HYPOCHLORITE SOLUTIONS OF THE 
CARREL-DAKIN TYPE, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED U. S. P. X 
FORMULA. 


BY IRWIN A. BECKER. 


This investigation was suggested by some unusually unstable hypochlorite 


solution made by diluting a concentrated proprietary preparation. It was dis- 
covered that an unknown amount of heated water was unwittingly used in making 
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the dilution. To this fact the instability was readily laid, on account of the re- 
peated admonition to make, dilute, and to use Carrel-Dakin solutions—cold. 

Carrel-Dakin solution will hereinafter be designated Dakin’s solution, Dau- 
fresne’s technique as Daufresne’s formula, and the U. S. P. technique as the 
U.S. P. formula. 

One-liter quantities were made, excepting where simple dilutions were used. 
Two proprietary preparations were compared with those made. By ‘“‘M. R. H. 
formula” is designated a diluted proprietary preparation with the lime removed 
by precipitation with sodium carbonate and bicarbonate. 

The chlorinated lime used was from a 5-pound tin, with well-fitting lid. Two 
assays were made before using it—one with my-own-make V.S., the other with 
purchased thiosulphate V.S., being 20.9% and 20.3% respectively, the difference 
due, more likely, to sampling than to difference in titer of the volumetric solutions. 

One liter of Daufresne’s formula was made as follows: 


Chlorinated Lime 30 Gm. 
Monohydrated Sodium Carbonate 15 Gm. 
Sodium Bicarbonate 12 Gm. 


This made an alkaline solution that assayed 0.73% (19.6) hypochlorite. 
In the U. S. P. formula the quantities taken were: 


Chlorinated Lime 30 Gm. 
Exsiccated Sodium Phosphate 30 Gm. 


This solution also was alkaline, and assayed 0.54+% hypochlorite. The assay 
method used for the chlorinated lime is that given in ‘“‘Coblentz’s Volumetric 
Analysis.” 

Both formulas were started and finished the same evening. 

“A” and “‘B” represented diluted proprietary preparations, ‘‘A’’ being the 
stronger; however, both were diluted to approximate 0.5% hypochlorite. Samples 
of each of these, including an M. R. H. formula, were placed in a large incubator at 
37° C. for 24 hours, assayed, and this routine repeated twice, with the following 
results: 

Daufresne 0. a. ?. X. “a. “—”. M. R. H. 

Before heat 

—0.73%(19.6) —0.54+% (14.5) —0.498%(13.4) —0.56%(15) —0.47+%(12.6) 
After 24 hours at 37° C. 

—0.63%(16.9) —0.533%(14.3) —0.498%(13.4) —0.545%(14.7) —0.415+ %(11.2) 
After 48 hours at 37° C. 

—0.63%(16.9) —0.53+%(14.2) —0.49+%(13.2) —0.545%(14.7) —— 
After 72 hours at 37° C. 

—0.63%(16.9) —0.58+%(14.2) —0.49%(i3.15) —0.54%(14.5) -_— 
Unheated 48 hours 

—0.624%(16.8) —0.53+%(14.2) None saved None saved 0.343%(9.2) 


(The figures in parentheses are the number of cc. volumetric solution actually 
consumed.) 

A portion of the chlorinated lime was now removed from the container, all 

lumps crushed, and the whole thoroughly mixed—a sample assayed 20.8% chlorine. 

Twenty-five (25) Gm. of this lime, 12.5 Gm. monohydrated sodium carbonate, 

and 10 Gm. sodium bicarbonate were taken for one-liter lots of each of the follow- 
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ing methods: Daufresne, cold; Daufresne, using water heated to 50° C.; U.S. P. 
X., allowing the sodium phosphate solution to become entirely cold before mixing 
using 300 cc. of water for the lime, and 500 cc. for the sodium phosphate solution. 
In all three methods water was passed through the filter to make 1000 cc. 

The three lots were treated three ways,—one portion was put in amber bottles 
kept in a darkened place, and disturbed as little as possible; another portion was 
placed in flint bottles and kept in mixed daylight,—part time in direct sunlight, the 
rest of the time in varying degrees of diffused light; and a third portion was 
placed in the incubator for 24 hours, like the first two lots. 

The results were as follows: 


Daufresne, cold water. Daufresne, hot water. U.S. P. X., cold. 
When made —0.53% (14.2) 0.537 % (14.4) 0.48% (12.9) 
After 24 hours, amber —0.53% (14.2) 0.537% (14.4) 0.48% (12.9) 
After 24 hours, heat —0.52% (138.9) 0.533% (14.3) 0.48% (12.9) 
After 24 hours, daylight —0.52+% (14) 0.525% (14.15) 0.47— % (12.6) 


From the tabulations it will be seen that the first lots made, and the dilutions, 
lost a little during the first 24 hours’ incubation, but very little on subsequent 
heatings, and that the unheated 48-hour portions were equally as poor by age and 
daylight. 

The same is practically true of the three succeeding lots made. 

It should be noted that the neutral M. R. H. lot suffered most by age. 

A portion diluted for assay was then heated to 50° C. and again assayed when 
cool, showing no deterioration. 

Then a portion of the U. S. P. X. lot was heated to 50° C. and assayed about 
four hours afterward, showing a slight gain, probably by loss of some water, as 
follows: heated, 0.488% (13.1), unheated, in amber bottle, 0.484% (12.95), un- 
heated, in flint bottle, in daylight, 0.47% (12.6). After 24 hours all three solutions 
still assayed the same. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


These results prove conclusively that Dakin solutions may be heated to 50° C. 
without serious injury, and that daylight is a stronger decomposing factor than heat. 

The observations on the U.S. P. X. formula are that the gelatinous nature of 
the calcium phosphate precipitate holds some of the soluble hypochlorite so tena- 
ciously that the amount of water is not sufficient to remove all of it, and that the 
filtration process is consequently too long and tedious. 

The calcium carbonate precipitates yield the soluble hypochlorite more readily 
and filtration is fairly rapid. 

The method of assaying the finished preparation is as follows: 10 cc. of prepa- 
ration, contained in a suitable Erlenmeyer flask, is diluted to about 50 cc. with water 
used as a rinse for the 10 cc. cylinder measure; 1 Gm. potassium iodide is added, the 
fluid is rotated until solution is completed, quickly followed by 4 cc. glacial acetic 
acid, mixed and immediately titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulphate V.S. Tencc. 
of a 0.5% sodium hypochlorite requires 13.43 cc. N/10 thiosulphate volumetric 
solution. 

These results were not calculated arithmetically, but were read off on a properly 


set slide rule. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Lyman F. Kebler stated that many persons could not understand why the Post Office 
would not accept Labarraque’s Solution and other chlorine-yielding preparations, as under some 
conditions chlorine gas would be given off, and that the gas or the spilling of chlorine solutions 
would bleach writing, corrode metal articles, and destroy photographic plates and films, when 
coming in contact with these. His Department welcomed direct information concerning the 
nature of preparations, as testing was the only means of learning the composition of such com- 
pounds, where no other information is available. 

John C. Krantz, Jr. stated that the U.S. P. X formula was submitted by the University of 
Maryland; that he had this preparation tried at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the pharmacist 
there, had no difficulty in filtering the fluid from the precipitate, although the precipitate was 
bulky. He asked if the stability tests were made on solutions adjusted to the same degree of 
alkalinity, stating that Dakin’s solution with a pq 9 to px 11 were practically stable, and this was 
the controlling factor in the stability of the preparation. 

I. M. Kolthoff agreed with the former speaker on the stability of Dakin’s solution, and 
asked if the author experienced difficulty with the end of the titration. 

Irwin A. Becker, answering the last speaker, stated that in titrating the iodine, the reagent 
was added to the solution until a pale yellow color was obtained (nearly the end-point), when the 
starch solution was added and the titration continued to the end-point, being careful not to over- 
step it. 

In assaying chlorinated lime he found instances where the end-point was indefinite (the 
blue color returning after disappearing), the iodine apparently being liberated very slowly. 

The addition of more acid, in each instance, made the end-point sharp and the discharge 
of the blue color permanent. 

In regard to dichloramine-T he found no first-class sample, some being fairly good when 
first opened, but soon developing a strong chlorinous odor. He would readily recommend a 
solution like Dakin’s, or a more concentrated one of similar kind, but it could not be sent through 
the mail because of bleaching, in case the container was broken or leaked. 

In answering Dr. Krantz, he stated that he started out with the idea that heat was a more 
destructive agent than it proved to be, and because of this the sodium phosphate solution was 
allowed to become entirely cold before using in one batch of U.S. P. X formula, and dissolved in 
a larger amount of water so that it should not crystallize when cold. 

One liter of Daufresne’s formula was finished in 35 minutes, while the U. S. P. X liter, with 
the cold sodium phosphate solution, was allowed to filter over night and was not finished until 
after 8:30 a.m. the next morning, hastening it all he could. 

Two batches were finished in one evening, the calcium phosphate precipitate requiring 
double the time of the calcium carbonate precipitate formula. The two proprietary preparations 
proved exceedingly stable under the heat conditions, more stable than the neutral solution made 
by precipitating the lime from one of them, this lime alkalinity being objected to by some of the 
doctors. Under very bad influences it became below par before four days. 


THE SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION: ITS STATUS 
AND CHANCE. 


BY J. G. BEARD.* 


During the last few years the Section on Education and Legislation of the 
A. Ph. A. has failed to secure the support and interest which its intended position 
in the association machinery warrants. From being the most popular section in 
the organization, it has become the least liked, not so much from positive as from 
negative causes. Various reasons are advanced to explain the decline in prestige 
and power which it once enjoyed, and among these reasons are two which are most 





* Secretary Section. A. Ph. A. 1924-1925. 
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often cited. The first is a claim that the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties has gradually taken over or absorbed its educational functions, and the 
second is an assertion that the House of Delegates of the A. Ph. A., the N. A. B. P. 
and the N. A. R. D. have relieved the section of its legislative responsibilities. 
Having but two concerns—education and legislation—and these being handled 
elsewhere, it follows from such reasoning or claims that the Section is doomed to 
inanition and final death. This is good argument if it is true, but suppose we ex- 
amine the facts in the case and see if they justify the conclusion so many members 
have reached that the Section is left without further excuse for existence. 

Education and Legislation are issues which in pharmacy as in any calling 
require constant and comprehensive attention. Together with Merchandizing 
they compose the pharmaceutical trinity. Each of the three is in a constant state 
of flux, each is made up of a number of phases, and each demands an intelligent, 
unremitting, and sympathetic supervision which pays due regard to every interest 
which each affects. 

Consider, for example, the first member of the trinate body, Education. There 
are in the United States sixty-odd schools of pharmacy charged with the duty of 
training the druggists of to-morrow. More than one-half of these schools are mem- 
bers of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and in that associa- 
tion their interests are so well cared for that we may for the moment dismiss them 
from our thoughts. A portion, however, have no needed medium through and in 
which they may discuss and act upon problems which to them are as pressing for 
solution as any encountered by Conference colleges. For one reason or another 
they cannot or will not affiliate themselves with the Conference because its require- 
ments for membership are either unsuited to or are beyond the bounds of their 
particular limits; none the less they need, as said above, a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and a meeting ground for assembling their deliberative forces. 
This group of schools might, of course, jointly establish an organization with mem- 
bership requirements suited to their several pleasures, but the schools concerned 
represent such a catholicity of sort, 7. e., are so varied in character and aims, that 
no single association with fixed regulations would be quite appropriate for their 
different purposes. Consequently we find that in American pharmacy seventy- 
five per cent. of the schools are closely affiliated and working in concert toward a 
definite goal, and twenty-five per cent. are unorganized (in so far as outside rela- 
tionship goes), and hence have no common direction or end in mind. This may be 
a satisfactory state of affairs, but it is not in accord with pedagogical procedure in 
other professions and it does not appear to be in harmony with the best interests of 
pharmaceutical education. The whole situation seems to point to the Section on 
Education of the A. Ph. A. as the logical second coérdinator in the field of drug 
instruction. If such be the case, the Section’s mill has enough grist in sight to keep 
it grinding long after its present detractors have exchanged hammers for harps. 
Surely it is not too much to say that there still is need for a section on Education. 
But can we tack the appendage ‘‘and Legislation’ to the title and still not have a 
misnomer? Suppose we investigate and see. 

Every one concedes that pharmacy is burdened with more than its share of 
restrictive laws and revenue measures; every one admits that constant vigilance 
and unending activity must be maintained to keep the legal load from becoming 
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unbearably heavy; and no one claims that at present the drug business is ade- 
quately protected from beaurocratic dominance and further legislative action. 

Any consideration of laws and measures such as here undertaken must start by 
dividing the general subject into two parts. The first part embraces all enact- 
ments and rulings emanating from federal agencies in Washington and affecting 
the entire country. The second part includes those laws and revenue measures 
which are formulated by the several state governments and affecting only the drug- 
gists of each state. 

There are, loosely speaking, five types of federal enactments which are of 
peculiar concern to the drug business, of which three are carefully watched nowa- 
days by all national pharmaceutical organizations. The three in question relate to 
revenue, narcotics, and alcohol. Fortunately for retail pharmacy the N. A. R. D., 
supported particularly by the A. Ph. A., is forever active in its endeavor to hold these 
within rightful bounds. The fourth type is a sort that affects not only the drug 
business but other interests as well, and is illustrated by price maintenance legisla- 
tion. The national associations are active on behalf of such measures. The fifth 
and last type concerns pharmacy in the government service, and here we find that 
precious little effort is made by any organization to see that only salutary rulings and 
enactments are made. From the standpoint then of federal legislation, the section 
being championed in this paper finds a real function only in working in behalf of 
measures affecting governmental pharmacists, since all other sorts are faithfully 
even if not adequately taken care of by groups hereinbefore mentioned. 

In peace times this work which the Section may do seems unimportant, but 
in the event of another war, when it would be too late, everybody pharmaceutically- 
minded would glorify its value just as they did in the fateful days through 1917-18. 
Between wars we pharmacists assume an attitude towards our brothers in the 
Army and Navy which is strongly suggestive of the peace-time neglect of the sol- 
dier which Kipling satirized in his Tommy Atkins ballad. We do this thought- 
lessly, but even so there are several hundred patriotic pharmacists who have commit- 
ted themselves to drug service in the military machine, and we are remiss in our 
obligation if and when we fail to put forth every legitimate effort to better their 
status and pay. There is, too, a selfish angle to the matter which will be cited if 
only to show that we all have a potential if not an immediate concern in the way the 
governmient views the services of drug dispensers. When, unhappily, this country 
participates in another war, there is not the slightest doubt but that conscription 
will be ordered at once. Each of us physically able will be forced into that kind of 
service which seems best fitted to our qualifications. Druggists will, for the most 
part, become military pharmacists and will be accorded the same dignity of posi- 
tion, same character of work, and same amount of wage as are allowed the pharma- 

cists now enlisted. More weighty matters will engage the attention of our warrior 
chiefs when war is on than taking up the question of better rank and pay for phar- 
macists, and we will then find ourselves in exactly the same undesirable situation we 
faced seven years ago. Right now is the time to get a change made; right now 
when there is no haste, no chaos, and no feeling that force is the only master. If 
the section under discussion did no other legislative work in the next ten years than 
to obtain proper standing for pharmacists in military life, it would still have vin- 
dicated its title and its intentions. The author sincerely hopes that this responsi- 
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bility will be assumed by the Section and that it will never relax its efforts until 
justice is secured for Army and Navy pharmacists. 

Turning from federal to state legislation we see but three types which are of 
principal concern to the druggist—revenue, education, and practice. (While 
each state has its own statutes on alcohol and narcotics, nevertheless federal control 
of these agents is absolute and may, for all practical purposes, be ignored in consid- 
ering state ordinances and control.) Now revenue, education and practice are 
three very important matters needing much thought expended upon them and 
every possible safeguard thrown around them. At the present time the retail phar- 
macist must depend solely upon his state organization for protection, except in rare 
instances where a municipal, country or district association lends its suppport to the 
central body. Several of these state associations are very active, powerful, and effec- 
tive, some of them almost rivaling the national organizations in membership and 
influence, but, on the other hand, several are pitifully weak, both in effort and effect, 
and may really be ignored in so far as legislative affairs are concerned. Between 
these two extremes are grouped the remaining state associations which are neither 
very powerful nor yet very weak. But even in those commonwealths where the 
strongest and most active organizations are in operation, there is still lacking a 
certain something which American pharmacy has always needed. 

Up to a short time ago state associations have functioned as separate and dis- 
tinct entities without any apparent regard for or interest in country-wide problems 
of common concern to them all. One obvious reason for such a condition was the 
previous lack of any coérdinating agency for centering their thoughts and correlat- 
ing their efforts upon matters of mutual concern. The House of Delegates was 
created mainly to supply this coérdination; the Headquarters Building will pro- 
vide additional machinery for affecting it; but there is still room for some group to 
supply legislative programs for the Delegates (acting for the state associations) to 
put into practice. Thought forces need to be at work not only on legal problems 
already upon us, but upon those which may logically be prophesied. The House of 
Delegates is a deliberative rather than a creative body, and it must, from its 
nature, remain so. It can and will examine the merits and pass upon the value of 
any proposals or programs submitted to it, but its functions are to deliberate and 
recommend rather than to experiment and create. Because of this necessarily 
limited ability, it needs to be supplemented by a close-at-hand agency which would 
provide it with material for examination and action. The state associations will, 
of course, play a large part in this introductive work, but even so other help will 
be valuable. Here again is an opportunity for the Section on Education and Legis- 
lation. 

Following below are a few of the many matters of vital moment which should 
receive the attention of the Section: 

1. What means can be formulated for hastening the enactment of nation- 
wide, pre-requisite laws? Heretofore this has been a problem left largely to each 
state for solution, when in reality it should have a central direction. 

2. What arguments and what methods should be employed to secure a wider 
spread of the ‘‘ownership law?” 

3. Is the assistant pharmacist justifying the position accorded him, and if 
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not, what steps should be taken to annul state statutes which permit his grade of 
license? 

4. What effective plan can be evolved for putting a definite stop to the 
movement for consolidating state examining boards? 

5. What are the merits or demerits of the varied proposals to limit by state 
laws the hours per day a pharmacist may work? 

6. How can drugless drug stores and their sequels, prescriptionless pharmacies, 
be prevented legally from operating? What practical bill and what popular appeal 
will best guarantee this end? 

7. Should the sort of practical experience nowadays gained by apprentices 
be a compulsory feature in the requirements for license? (A subject for N. A. B. P. 
action but for general discussion.) 

8. Should there be undertaken a survey of pharmacy based upon commercial 
considerations? ‘The Carnegie Foundation might survey and the Commonwealth 
Study ts analyzing the scientific side, but no organization is, so far as known, con- 
templating a comprehensive study of merchandizing methods. Such a survey, 
undertaken by pharmacy’s own agencies, would be a contribution of incalculable 
benefit. 

9. Are schools of pharmacy responding to the needs of American pharmacy in 
respect to the merchandizing phases of the calling by adding to their curricula 
courses which, in scope and character, are calculated to train students successfully 
to manage a drug store? Does a school’s obligation end with an implantation of 
scientific knowledge or does it extend to the commercial, and if to the latter, to 
what extent and degree? 

10. Should pharmacy encourage or discourage a separation of its practice 
into two branches, the one largely apothecarial, and the other purely mercantile, 
each housed and managed separately? 

These are a few of the problems pressing for solution, some of them now being 
worked upon by national associations, some having no concerted effort expended upon 
them by anybody, and all of them needing more analytical thought than they are 
getting. The Section on Education and Legislation, assuming that it becomes 
revivified, could play a very helpful part in these questions of nation-wide import 
which require state-by-state settlement. 

The author, as secretary of the above discussed section, wishes to avail 
himself of this opportunity to appeal to the members of the A. Ph. A. to prepare 
and present papers before the next general sessions of the Section at Des Moines. 
If this branch of the Association’s work is important and needed, it must have for 
efficient functioning the interest and the active help of more members. A minimum 
of twenty-five papers, touching upon every phase of education and legislation, 
must and shall be secured by the next convention. The task will be made simple 
if to it is brought the help of JouRNAL readers. To them, therefore, this plea is 


directed. 


CHAPEL Hit, N. C., 
JANUARY 20, 1925. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES 


(The meagre salaries paid to teachers of our professions is reflected in the small number that 
are entering this important field of service. Miss Cooper’s article on “The Need for Teachers” 
very well sets forth this situation. It is one that should receive careful consideration of all who are 
interested in the future welfare of our profession.—C. B. JorDAN, Editor.) 


THE NEED FOR TEACHERS. 
BY ZADA M. COOPER. 


More and more as the weeks go by, I am impressed with pharmacy’s need 
for teachers, for more and better teachers. This is probably something that the 
deans of most colleges know very well, because they have experienced difficulty 
in getting teachers and because they frequently have requests from other college 
heads. Sometimes they are able to recommend some one but oftener than not 
there is no one to recommend. 

Since taking over the secretaryship of the Conference I have had quite a num- 
ber of requests and only in a very few instances have I been able to be of any as- 
sistance. Several Conference schools are getting on right now with too few in- 
structors and still others with instructors possessed of less training and experience 
than they desire. 

It seems to point to an insufficient proportion of those who are studying phar- 
macy going into teaching. It is a natural consequence because some other line 
of work where the remuneration is greater is more attractive. Teaching may 
continue to be less attractive for the same reason but two things seem obvious: 
The actual shortage of teachers and the necessity of more adequate salaries should 
be brought to the attention of administrative bodies. Then those who are teaching 
now should do what they can to direct those students, who are endowed by nature 
with the qualities which a teacher needs, into this branch of work. That is a 
difficult task perhaps and mistakes are unavoidable, but it is none the less a duty. 
When we find students who seem to have the necessary qualities, they should be 
urged to go forward with their training with that end in view. If I were asked to 
enumerate the qualities necessary for a teacher I should make a miserable failure. 
However we all have some very definite conceptions about them. Really good 
teachers are after all a good deal like poets—they are born, not made. In character, 
they should be above reproach. There should be dignity, poise, sound judgment, 
ability to control temper. In judging whether they have ability to impart knowl- 
edge, the ability to express ideas plainly and tersely, both in speaking and writ- 
ing, is important. Language need not be elegant or polished, but it must be 
understandable. 

Given such an individual he should be urged to get adequate training. 
I shall not attempt to define what constitutes adequate training. Suffice it to say 
that most of the requests for teachers say at least the B.S. degree is desired. 

It is apparent that colleges are not turning out a sufficient number of people 
with B.S. degrees to supply the demand for laboratory workers and teachers. 


As to the line of special study they should pursue, in general, it ought to be the 
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thing in which they are most interested. The demand seems to be in about the 
following order: Pharmacy, pharmacology, pharmacognosy, materia medica, with 
pharmacy much in excess of the others. Not once, I believe, has there been a re- 
quest for any one to teach chemistry. The number of chemistry teachers is ade- 
quate or the requests for them go through other channels, possibly both. 

One other thought comes up in connection with the entire question. Would 
it be possible for the Conference to serve in some way as a clearing-house? Would 
it help those desiring positions as teachers to be able to furnish the necessary de- 
tails about their equipment to some Conference official? Would it help the deans 
who need teachers to make their wants known to the same official? I have no idea 
how much work this would entail, whether it would be necessary to create a new 
office or, even, whether it would be a good thing. I only know that some have ex- 
pressed themselves as believing that the Conference should attempt something of 
the sort. Only the deans of the Conference colleges are competent to answer 
these questions. 

Let us all who are interested in the progress of pharmaceutical education real- 
ize that it is for us to do what we can, to see to it that we train not only retail phar- 
macists, manufacturers, analysts and all the others that we have been training, but 


teachers as well. 





NEW RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR PHARMACY TO BENEFIT PUBLIC. 
BY E. L. NEWCOMB.* 


Since the earliest times pharmacists have rendered to the public valuable service in the discovery 
and improvement of medicines. 

In 1776 Peter J. A. Daries, a pharmacist, discovered that the drug Belladonna caused 
dilation of the pupil of the eye. Ever since preparations of this drug have been extensively 
used by physicians, surgeons and optometrists with the unquestionable result that eyesight has 
been saved to thousands upon thousands of people. 

In 1816 Friederich W. A. Sertiirner, pharmacist of Eimbeck in Hanover, enriched science 
with the discovery of morphine. This drug has undoubtedly relieved more human suffering 
than any other medicinal agent. It is true that morphine has been grossly misused. Govern- 
ment and other statistics show that over 99% of the misuse of morphine is by others than physi- 
cians or pharmacists. The members of these professions are primarily responsible for our present 
strict laws prohibiting the improper use of morphine and this in view of the fact that these laws 
place onerous burdens upon pharmacists and physicians. 

For over fifty years the pharmacists of the United States have provided scientific standards 
so as to supply pure, unadulterated drugs and medicines for the public. To-day physicians and 
the public at large have medicines the standards for which are not equalled in any other country. 

In 1906 the United States Government accepted these drug standards prepared by pharma- 
cists as the legal standards for enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. At this time a com- 
mittee of over thirty pharmacists of the United States give gratuitously of their time and scien- 
tific knowledge to keep these standards abreast with modern research. 

The pharmaceutical interests of the United States are now engaged in the work of estab- 
lishing a great central Headquarters Building. One of the chief features of this institution will be 
a complete scientific research laboratory for the study of drugs and medicines. pera 

The completion and operation of this new institution will bring many advantages to 
pharmacy. ‘To the public it will bring the results of new research for the lasting benefit of all 


mankind. 
* Publicity Director, Pharmacy Headquarters’ Building Campaign, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication prior 
to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.’’—Part 


of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 
Article IV of Chapter VII reads: 


“Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 


members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 

not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 

to the JourNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 
Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


BALTIMORE. 


The December meeting of the Baltimore 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Emerson, Dec. 
17, 1924, John C. Krantz, Jr. presiding. 

The members of the Branch have been very 
fortunate in having a number of persons of 
prominence address the recent meetings on the 
general subject of chemistry. Several of these 
meetings have been devoted to the discussion 
of organic chemistry in its many phases. On 
this occasion Dr. R. A. Baker, Professor of In- 
organic Chemistry in the University of Syra- 
cuse, who has leave of absence for a year, and 
is now acting as Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Maryland, was the speaker, and 
he had as his general subject a phase of in- 
organic chemistry— 


‘‘THE CHEMICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE METALS.”’ 


In his address Dr. Baker included brief dis- 
cussions of the characteristic properties of the 
metals, various causes and methods of pre- 
vention of corrosion, internal structure of 
metals, the aluminothermic industry, resis- 
tance metals for electric heating, incandescent 
filaments, bearing metals, ‘‘stainless’’ metals, 
metal catalysts, high-speed steels and the 
mercury engine. 

He referred to the fact that specific proper- 
ties of the metals, such as conductivity of heat 
and electricity, malleability and ductility, and 
relative chemical activity, serve as the basis 
of whole industries. He stated that the most 
important uses of the metals may be classified 
as structural, and that here the most serious 
practical problem confronting the chemist is 
the prevention of corrosion; also that it has 
been estimated that in the United States alone 
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over 200 million dollars’ worth of iron rusts 
needlessly every year. 

Dr. Baker stated that due to refinement in 
the technic of the metallographer and to the 
marvelous application of X-rays to crystal 
structure, the importance of constitution as 
well as the composition of metals and alloys is 
now thoroughly appreciated. Further, that 
researches in this direction constitute the most 
important advance in our knowledge of the 
metals during the last fifty years. 

He pointed out that although Aluminum is 
almost twice as abundant as Iron in nature, 
over one thousand times as much Iron is pro- 
duced annually as Aluminum, and prophesied 
that the recent production of aluminum alloys, 
which can to some extent replace steel, makes 
it probable that a great industrial advance will 
be made in this direction. 

Dr. Baker mentioned that of interest to the 
teacher is the fact that increasing emphasis is 
now being placed upon the metals in introduc- 
ing courses in chemistry. Several of the latest 
texts introduce the metals first instead of fol- 
lowing the usual order—Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Water, etc. 

The January meeting of the Branch will be 
held at the Hotel Emerson on the evening of 
January 27th, 1925, 8.15 p.m. Dr. W. W. 
Randall, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Maryland State Department of Health, will 
speak concerning “Inert Gases of the At- 
mosphere.” 

B. OutvE Coe, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHICAGO BRANCH. 


The 147th meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held January 9th at the School of Phar- 
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macy Building with President L. E. Warren in 
the chair. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner at 
the LaSalle Hotel at which a number of mem- 
bers welcomed Prof. and Mrs. W. O. Richt- 
mann of the University of Wisconsin as guests 
of honor. 

President Warren called the meeting to 
order as the annual meeting of the Branch. 
The following report from the Secretary- 
Treasurer was read and received: 

“Eight regular meetings of the Branch 
were held during 1924, the 139th to 146th 
inclusive. Fifteen scientific papers have 
been produced by Branch members during 
the year. The meeting last January fol- 
lowed by a Conference of U. S. P. workers 
was very notable and the splendid lecture 
by Dr. Wm. O. Harkins on “The Atom” 
drew a large audience. The Sorority enter- 
tainment and reception of new members in 
December proved attractive and bids fair to 
become a regular annual event. At several 
meetings the attendance was 100 or over and 
averaged about 65. 

The membership, owing to a careful re- 
vision of our list, does not show the usual 
annual increase; however, we have 504 mem- 
bers as against 480 last year. Ninety-three 
new members have been added and 7 have 
moved into Chicago, but 76 have been lost, 
2 by death, 9 resigned, 54 suspended, and 11 
have moved away from Chicago. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





Balance on Hand.............. 89.25 
Contributions................. 232.00 
KOUMEIIIDNONIS. 0... occ cccccscce 86.00 
Dinner receipts................ 95.60 

502.85 
Postage and Printing............. 134.57 
eile a ie ar Rae Aaa 54.50 
Dinner expenses............... 112.95 
io cnc ne toe ne oe 37.30 
Balance on hand............... 163.53 

502.85 


Under new business, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was read and received, 
and with Dean W. B. Day in the chair, the 
following were elected and inducted into office. 


President, I,. E. Warren. 

First Vice-President, J. A. Hynes. 

Second Vice-President, E. H. Wirth. 

Third Vice-President, Miss Hattie Dyniewicz. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, E. N. Gathercoal. 
Delegate, C. M. Snow. 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN. 


Membership, Wm. Gray. 

Legislation, S. L. Antonow. 

Practice, I. A. Becker. 

Medical Relations, Bernard Fantus. 

Publicity, Samuel C. Henry. 

President Warren then introduced the 
speaker of the evening who presented a very 
able and well illustrated address on the sub- 
ject of “Camphor.”” Mr. Warren said in in- 
troducing Dr. Richtmann that there was 
probably no person in the United States, or 
perhaps in the world, better qualified to discuss 
this subject. The address was well received 
by an enthusiastic audience, and was accepted 
for publication. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 


DETROIT. 


The December meeting of the Detroit 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held December 12, 1924, at the 
Wayne County Medical Building. 

In the absence of President Chostner, Mr. 
Rowe called the meeting to order at 8.00 P.M., 
following a dinner. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

Mr. Rowe then introduced the speaker 
Mr. D. H. Moats, pharmacist of the Henry 
Ford Hospital, who spoke on Hospital Phar- 
macy. 

Upon entering the Ford Hospital one is im- 
pressed with the complete absence of the 
hospital odor, the speaker said. 

Cold Cream, Elixir I Q. and S., and other 
standard preparations, are manufactured in 
the pharmacy and sterile glucose solutions for 
intravenous solutions, saline solutions and 
boric acid are also made there. 

Eight men are employed in the Dispensing 
Room and Pharmacy—three registered men, 
two assistants, two laboratory technicians and 
a messenger. These eight men work only 
eight hours a day, the pharmacy opening at. 
8.00 a.m. and closing at 6.00 P.m. 

An average of 225 to 300 prescriptions a day 
are put up. December 6th, 375 were put up; 
most of these, however, are for outpatients. 
He described a code system used which greatly 
simplifies the work. The hospital has a capac- 
ity of 675 persons; 325 is the most it has held 


so far. 
F. F, Incram, Acting Secretary. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The January meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday evening, January 
11th, in the Library of the H. K. Mulford Co. 
President Harrisson called the meeting to order. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the De- 
cember meeting of the Branch and also a letter 
which has been received from the committee in 
charge of the testimonial dinner being given by 
the N. Y. Branch of the A. Ph. A., in coépera- 
tion with the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association and the Essex County Pharma- 
ceutical Association to President Holton at 
Newark, N. J., on February 5th. This letter 
gave the details of the dinner and expressed the 
hope that Philadelphia would be well repre- 
sented. 

A letter from E. L. Newcomb was also read, 
requesting further codperation and help from 
the Branch, for the A. Ph. A. Building Fund. 
Prof. Charles H. LaWall and E. G. Eberle 
spoke of the building project and a motion was 
passed reaffirming its codperation and support 
to the Pharmacy Headquarters Building. 

There being no further business to come 
before the Branch, President Harrisson called 
on Mr. H. H. White, Vice-President of the H. 
K. Mulford Co., the host for the evening. Mr. 
White followed his welcome by introducing Dr. 
Paul S. Pittenger, who contributed to a most 
interesting and instructive program. 

Dr. Pittenger never fails to hold the attention 
of his listeners with his most interesting papers, 
and this night was no exception. When he 
began to tell those present about glands and 
more glands and followed up his work through- 
out with fresh specimens, prepared with the 
utmost care, he had his audience completely 
lost to everything but glands and their products. 

He discussed each gland separately, first 
describing its location and size in man, and then 
in the animal from which it is obtained. The 
characteristics of each gland were also con- 
sidered, the methods used in collecting, dis- 
secting and preparing the glands and, finally, 
the products obtained from each, and their 
general use. 
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The following glands and their preparations 
were discussed: Suprarenal Gland, Epinephrin, 
Whole Pituitary Gland, Pituitary Posterior 
Lobe, Pituitary Anterior Lobe, Whole Ovarian 
Gland, Corpus Luteum, Ovarian Residue, 
Parathyroid Gland, Testicular (Orchic) Gland, 
Mammary Gland, Thymus Gland, Pineal 
Gland and Thyroid Gland. 

The speaker reviewed the principles involved 
and many of the difficulties met with in the 
manufacture of these products, their standardi- 
zation, sterilization and, finally, gave some 
very interesting data relative to the number of 
glands required to produce given amounts of 
finished product, figures which would almost 
make one believe that our entire supply of 
cattle would be killed off very soon. 

Following this part of the program Mr. R. 
H. Hutchison discussed the therapeutics and 
uses of the various endocrine products. His 
work was illustrated with slides and was ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The above talks were followed by a practical 
demonstration by Dr. Pittenger of Epinephrin 
and products of the Suprarenal Gland on the 
blood pressure of a dog, with details as to the 
employment of these reactions as a means of 
standardization. 

The action of Pituitary Extract on the iso- 
lated uterus and the methods of standardiza- 
tion were also demonstrated. 

The members of the Branch were then con- 
ducted through the Endocrine Department, 
where the dissection of glands on a large scale 
was demonstrated. 

Next the Branch members were taken to the 
Insulin manufacturing department where the 
working principles were demonstrated and the 
various pieces of apparatus were shown in 
actual operation. 

This completed one of the most entertaining 
and instructive meetings the Branch has ever 
had and too much praise cannot be given our 
hosts and the speakers. The Branch gave a 
rising vote of thanks to all concerned in the 
evening’s program. 

ApLEy B. Nicno is, Secretary. 





PRESCRIPTIONS FOR MEDICINE SALES 
PROPOSED AT BOSTON. 

A proposition to require a physician’s pre- 

scription for the sale of a proprietary medicine 

was argued January 21 before the Massachu- 





setts Legislature’s committee on public health. 
Coleman E. Kelly, Boston attorney, said the 
business in some patent medicines has increased 
500 per cent. on account of people buying them 
for the alcoholic content. 
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THE SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN BUFFALO, N. Y., 
AucustT 25-29, 1924.* 


SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY. 





The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., was convened at 9:00 
A.M., August 27, by Chairman Clyde L. Eddy. He spoke in part as follows: ‘The Section on 
Historical Pharmacy, for two years, has been working on a History of American Pharmacy. 
Those of you who have been attending the sessions of this Section know how it happened that we 
decided to prepare this history and something of the work that has been done. After my election 
as Chairman of this Section the preparation of a History of American Pharmacy suggested itself. 
The undertaking required the coéperation of quite a number who were familiar with one or the 
other branch of pharmaceutical history, and we were successful in selecting twelve or fourteen men 
qualified for the work; for instance—the chapter on the ‘U. S. Pharmacopeeia’ is being prepared 
by the Chairman of the U. S. P. Revision Committee—that on the ‘National Formulary’ by 
Chairman W. L. Scoville, etc. For each division we have some one who is an authority on the 
assigned subject. 

“The work of the first year was largely preliminary. At the Asheville meeting only three 
of the four completed first drafts of chapters were presented; among these—the one on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, on Practical Pharmacy, Manufacturing Pharmacy, and Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nalism—these have been discussed by the Section and some will be revised, or rewritten after 
consultation with other authors and authorities. 

“The work of last year has proceeded along similar lines. At the Asheville meeting two 
new chapters were added, and one of the authors resigned and this vacancy has been filled—so 
progress is being made. 

“During the past year Chairmen Cook and Scoville have completed their first drafts of the 
chapters on the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary, respectively, and I am well pleased 
that the Section decided to do this work, for there is no book in which pharmaceutical history in its 
different phases is recorded—there are records in publications, textbooks, etc., but that implies 
search which in the ‘History of American Pharmacy’ will be under one cover. ‘The History of 
the First Century of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science’ presents events bearing 
on pharmacy, but largely as they relate to the history of the institution. 

“‘As Chairman of this Section, and editor of this work, it is my idea to make this the founda- 
tion of the history of American Pharmacy—a record that pharmacists of a later day will refer to as 
; authority up to this time—hence, that which is not historical, anything that is erroneous, must not 
i go into the final draft. While it is my hope that the history will be completed in 1927, the seventy- 
P fifth anniversary of the Association, it must be right, if it requires ten years for completion; this, 

however, seems unnecessary as some of the chapters requiring most research have already been 
; completed. 
| “Preliminary reports will be presented on—Federal Laws Affecting Pharmacy, Commercial 
Pharmacy, Wholesale Distribution, and Biographical Sketches. The work of the Section during 
the past two years has been taken up chiefly by the ‘History of American Pharmacy.’ This now 
being so well under way other subjects and papers will continue to be part of the program of this | 
Section, and I recommend that the collaborators on the ‘History of American Pharmacy’ be con- 
stituted a committee to carry the work to completion.”’ 
Chairman Clyde L. Eddy stated that papers by Frederick B. Kilmer, Caswell A. Mayo, | 
Joseph Jacobs, J. U. Lloyd, and E. Fullerton Cook, would be read at one or the other of the sessions 
of this Section. 
E. G. Eberle, as acting chairman, said that the Chairman’s report contained a recommenda- 
tion to constitute the collaborators on the ‘History of American Pharmacy” a committee to 


bring the history to completion. 





* See also p. 1067, November 1924, Jour. A. Pu. A. 
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Caswell A. Mayo moved that the collaborators be constituted a committee as stated, 
with C. L. Eddy as chairman and editor. 

H. M. Whelpley seconded the motion, and said the work should be carried on so that 
pharmacists of foreign countries will take note of this undertaking, and to make this an historical 
record which will bear the stamp of authenticity and serve as a foundation for later historians. 

P. Henry Utech voiced the points made by the preceding speaker. 

The motion was called for and carried by unanimous vote. 

W. F. Sudro inquired whether the chapter on ‘‘Pharmaceutical Education’’ would include 
the history of pharmaceutical educational institutions. 


Chairman Eddy replied that it would. 

E. Fullerton Cook said the work should not be hurried—after the draft of the editor has 
been completed it should be submitted for criticism and correction so that proper revisions may be 
made, if necessary. Some of those in the audience had personal acquaintance with the revision 
work of earlier pharmacopceias, which was hearsay to him. Every chapter should be circulated 
among those who were qualified to judge so that misjudgments and errors may be removed and leave 
the history as an accurate, unbiased record. 

James H. Beal supported the remarks of the preceding speaker—the History should be 
reliable, and unless this was the case it would have little value. He seconded Professor Cook’s 
motion that the drafts of the chapters be submitted to those competent to judge, and ask for their 
criticism before final action and adoption. 

Chairman Eddy said he hoped the motion would prevail so the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee would then have instructions. Personal feeling should not enter into this work, it should 
be history—participation in its preparation is not for passing of compliments. 

Walter M. Chase said that he had received communications from members of the Asso- 
ciation along the lines indicated by previous speakers. He said it might be information to some, 
and of interest, to state that in the Colonial Army there was an Apothecary-General, 7. e., the 
Apothecary-General of Massachusetts was made Apothecary-General in the Colonial Army. 

Caswell A. Mayo said that a properly prepared history of the early practice of pharmacy 
in the Army would constitute propaganda in itself. 

Chairman Eddy stated the motion—‘‘That after the chapters of the ‘History of American 
Pharmacy’ have been edited, they are to be mimeographed and circulated among persons quali- 
fied to pass on the subject.’-—The motion was carried. ‘ 

E. Fullerton Cook, to whom has been assigned the chapter on brief history ‘““The United 
States Pharmacopeeia,”’ covering the periods from 1820 to 1920, presented abstracts from the 
manuscript. This informal presentation of the intensely interesting history of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia was accompanied by an exhibition of the eleven Pharmacopceias represented, 
it being brought out that two official United States Pharmacopeeias were issued under the au- 
thority of different Conventions in 1830. An interesting fact made strikingly evident by the 
Pharmacopeeias on display was the smallness of the book and the inexpensive style of printing 
enforced by the financial conditions of the Civil War. The volume sold at retail for $1.00— 
wholesale, $.60. 

A careful study of the history of our Pharmacopeeia reémphasizes the debt of gratitude 
due Dr. Lyman Spalding for his persistence and skill in securing a harmonious Convention in 
1820, which created a Pharmacopeeia and a plan of revision which made possible the establishment 
of uniformity of standards for this country. Many of the leading names in American medicine 
and pharmacy of the last century are found to be associated with the Pharmacopceia and our 
generation should recognize our debt to those savants of the two professions. 

Wilbur L. Scoville outlined in brief the chapter on ‘“The National Formulary,” quoting in 
abstract interesting phases of the revisions. 

Chairman Eddy said he was glad to have these reports from two very busy men and these 
chapters would serve as models for other contributors. 

The Historian presented his report in abstract. The report, in full, follows: 
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REPORT OF THE HISTORIAN. 
BY E. G. EBERLE. 


The historian has with him on this occasion an index of photographs, sketches, prints and 
clippings, of the year, comprising more than fifty pages. Some of these items may not have 
great historical value, but most of them are taken from magazines, daily papers, pharmaceutical 
and related literature. Garfield said, ‘‘History is constantly repeating itself, making only such 
changes of program as the growth of nations and centuries requires.”” We may apply this by 
substituting the words ‘‘the development of pharmacy and the drug industries’’ for the growth of 
nations. All of this matter records events in pharmacy or contributory activities in some way, 
whether it be by sketch or illustration. Lamartine had the right conception, when he said, 
“History teaches everything, even the future.” 

The discoveries in the burial places of the past have brought to light some things which 
have a bearing on every activity of the present. Deciphering of clay tablets and of papyri have 
given us knowledge of medicinal agents employed in the centuries of long ago. ‘‘The Chou 
Ritual” of the period in China of about 3,000 years ago contains a detailed account of the state 
medical service, comprising five departments, under the control of the prime minister or ‘‘officer 
of heaven.” The first of these five was what we may perhaps term the ministry of health, pre- 
sided over by a chief medical officer whose staff numbered thirty. His functions were to super- 
vise medical practice and pharmacy throughout the State, and himself to treat the emperor and 
high officials. 

So by eras or years we can advance toward the present day making applications of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s conclusions. At the International Congress of the History of Medicine in London 
last year, Editor J. P. Gilmour, of the Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist, presented an 
historical article on pharmacy in Great Britain and Ireland; he quotes a letter of James IV in 
1509 to the Town Council of Edinburgh, in which the King requests them “‘to let a vacant booth 
in the bellhouse to our familiar and daily servitor Maister Stephane, apothecary, so that he may 
use the same with his material and spicery.’”” Here and there we may connect pharmacy of the past 
with that of the present, but only a few museums or permanent exhibits for pharmacy have been 
established. There are the ones at Nuremberg, at various pharmaceutical institutes, colleges, 
schools, etc., at the German Apothecaries’ Society, British Pharmaceutical Society, etc., and at 
the Smithsonian Institution there is a fine exhibit, showing the progress of pharmacy and medicine. 

Martin I. Wilbert interested our Senior President of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Prof. J. U. Lloyd, in this exhibit, and the project to contribute to the exhibit was encouraged 
by Dr. Murray Galt Motter, and F. L. Lewton, Acting Curator of the Division of Medicine of 
the Museum, who addressed this Section at the Chicago meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. The exhibit has now been placed in the Museum, and the following is quoted from 
a personal letter to the Historian by Professor Lloyd. 

“The exhibit consists of a complete line of materia medica specimens introduced and used 
by the Eclectic School of Medicine, including also those employed in domestic practice, and Ameri- 
can drugs of the other sections in American medicine. These are in sealed bottles, labeled inside 
and out, poisoned with anti-fungoid and anti-insect treatments, the hope being that they will 
be permanently preserved for the future. 

“‘A complete set of fine and rare chemicals that I made in 1879, and placed in a cabinet in 
the Exposition of Cincinnati, where it took the first premium for fine and rare chemicals, consider- 
ably over 100 items. 

“A suppository mold made by Professor W. B. Chapman, sixty-four years ago, which so far 
as I know antedates any other metal suppository molds used in the Middle West. He was the ~ 
fourth President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and I was so fortunate as to serve 
under him while he was head clerk in Gordon’s drug store, in 1865. The suppository mold was 
made by himself, and presented to me personally by him. Before that date, we used paper cones. 
set in the necks of wide-mouth bottles for making suppositories. 

“A collection of implements used by Professor John King, the ‘Father of American materia 
medica,’ which was first made conspicuous by his American Dispensatory, in 1852. When King 
found that he was about to die, and just before his demise, he divided his office implements among. 





1 See pp. 44-47, Jour. A. Pu. A., Vol. VIII, 1919. 
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his professional friends. To me he gave his entire chemical and experimental outfit. He was 
an expert glass blower, as well asan expert in microscopy. I take it the ampuls of different liquids 
made by him were the first ampuls made west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

“A set of counter balances employed in the pharmacy where I was an apprentice in 1863, 64 
and 65. For two years, every morning it was my duty to scour these balances, all of brass, and a 
mighty task it proved to be, as I very well recollect. They are accompanied by two sets of weights, 
one a set for Troy weight, for compounding medicines and prescriptions; the other a block wood 
set of avoirdupois weights, for commercial purposes. These two sets stood beside the balances, 
and it was my duty to keep them shining bright each morning during my apprenticeship time.” 

This has been included in the report because thereby the importance of this feature of the 
Headquarters Building is impressed. As Dr. J. H. Beal has so well stated in his presentation of 
what the Headquarters is to be—among other facilities, there will be provision for “‘an Historical 
and Research Library where there can be gathered and preserved for reference the literature per- 
taining to pharmacy both past and present; an Historical Museum where can be preserved the 
scattered implements and articles showing the development of pharmaceutical art, and which 
without such a permanent place of preservation will be lost forever.” 

The further purpose of these references is to repeat what has been said before: In many 
pharmacies, laboratories, wholesale and retail stores, libraries, publication offices, colleges of phar- 
macy, perhaps in some homes, there are books, utensils, etc., of historical interest, which should 
be preserved, so that they may find permanent place in the Headquarters Building. Every one 
of us knows of some material of this kind—bound volumes of publications, books, apparatus, etc., 
not worth much, perhaps, to the possessor, but greatly enhanced when made part of an historical 
exhibit or collection or library. Make a mental note; the time is fast approaching when search 
will be made for such material by the American Pharmaceutical Association. At that time also 
a limited number of pages, perhaps only a page or two, should be given to historical pharmacy 
and the museum in the JOURNAL. At present there is only one publication devoted to this divi- 
sion of pharmacy— The Journal of the Pharmaceutical Historical Society, of France. 

The Third International Congress of Medicine met in London July 17-22, 1922;! while 
most of the members are medical men, membership is open to pharmacists and the Committee of 
Honor included the Master of the Society of Apothecaries, the President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, and our fellow member Henry S. Wellcome; Dr. Edward Kremers is a 
member and others of our own numbers. The Wellcome Museum, so well known for its instructive 
and priceless exhibits relating to medicine, entered largely into the program of the Congress. A 
number of papers relating to pharmacy were presented, Editor J. P. Gilmour of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal contributing a comprehensive historical sketch on ‘‘Pharmacy in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

It is not intended to extend this report by inclusion of many chronicles, but a few, perhaps, 
should be included. History concerns itself not only with past events but with those of the present, 
so the records of the Association, whether of 1852-1853 or of 1923-1924, have historical value, 
and, perhaps, particularly those at this time that relate to the progress toward a Headquarters 
Building. Inthe August number of the JouRNAL the history of the Association meeting at Niagara 
is recalled by the pictures of Peter Wendover Bedford who presided at that meeting, and of Charles 
Heinitsh, who was elected at its close; the Heinitsh Pharmacy in Lancaster has been continued 
by the same family since 1780; the death of Henry T. Kiersted, an ex-president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, who was active in the organization days of the New York College of 
Pharmacy, now approaching its centenary, was reported at one of the sessions. 

The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy celebrated its centennial last November, state and 
municipality joining in the celebration. The ‘Oldest Apothecary Shop in Boston’’ was written 
up and illustrated in the Boston Evening Transcript of September 22, 1923. It was founded by 
Thomas Hollis in 1821 and since 1826 has been at its present location. 

About 150 years ago John Harrison was born, in Philadelphia; the drug business he founded 
grew into a manufacturing establishment, still in existence, and here sulphuric acid was first 
manufactured successfully on a commercial scale. 

William Procter, Jr., Father of American Pharmacy, died fifty years ago—February 10, 
1874. 


1 Fourth Congress meets this year in Geneva. 
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Dr. Jacques Loeb, internationally known physiologist, of Rockefeller Institute, died 
February 11, 1924. 

The Fourth General Assembly of the International Pharmaceutical Federation was con- 
vened in London, July 23rd of last year. Delegates from most European countries were present; 
those appointed by the American Pharmaceutical Association were Wortley F. Rudd and W. L. 
Cliffe. A brief account and a picture of the delegates will be found in the September 1924 Jour- 
NAL.! This meeting and others of pharmaceutical importance gave Mr. C. L. Butchers, prominent 
in Australasian pharmaceutical affairs, the opportunity of a visit to this country on his homeward 
trip. The misfortunes of Japan, as a result of the earthquake, brought into evidence the American 
spirit of sympathy in which the pharmaceutical industries had a large and important part by sup- 
plying medicine, disinfectants, etc. 

American Pharmacists also gave aid to children of German Pharmacists, and a number of 
appreciative letters were received by the German Pharmaceutical Relief Committee. 

At the evening meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society, March, 1874, a specimen of coca was 
exhibited as a new remedial agent. Inthe Repertoire de Pharmacie of March 25, 1874, experiments 
with jaborandi at the Hospital Beaujon, Paris, were reported. Ginseng was an exchange in 
early American commerce with China, and recent Government reports indicate that, to some ex- 
tent, it is still so used. 

The Nobel Prize for medicine of 1923 was awarded to Dr. Frederick G. Banting and Dr. 
J. R. MacLeod, of Toronto, for their discovery of insulin. 

The Flueckiger Gold Medal, 1922, was awarded by the Swiss Pharmaceutical Society to 
Dr. Frederick B. Power. 

The Remington Honor Medal, for 1924, was awarded to George M. Beringer by the New 
York Branch, American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The home of the National Research Council was dedicated by President Coolidge, April 
28th. 

Additional recognition and representation have been obtained for American Pharmacy in the 
National Research Council through the Committee on Pharmacognosy and Pharmaceutical 
Botany of the Division of Biology and Agriculture of the National Research Council. 

The National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research is now fully organized; the third 


meeting was held in Buffalo, August 23. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association Research Fund grant for 1923-1924 was made 


to Edward Kremers, K. H. Rang and W. J. McGill. 

A Laboratory Seminar on Pharmacognosy, Plant Chemistry and Botany was held at the 
University of Minnesota, August 20-25, 1923, and also prior to this meeting in Buffalo. 

A Pharmaceutical Laboratory Conference was convened at Foster Hall, University of 
Buffalo, August 21-23, 1924. 

The Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in Government Service made at 
Asheville, printed in Jour. A. Pu. A., pp. 262-263, indicates the interest in pharmacy of the 
Surgeon-Generals. Enlistments are urged by Surgeon-General Ireland and the help of pharma- 
cists is invited for the Reserve Section of the Medical Administrative Corps. 

The Chicago Branch, A. Ph. A., arranged a program for an Unofficial Conference of U.S. P. 
and N. F. Revision Workers during January, 1924, the results of which were eminently satisfactory. 

The Silver Anniversary of the National Association of Retail Druggists was celebrated in 
Boston during the week of September 24, 1923. 

The Golden Jubilee meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists will be held in Atlantic 
City during the week of September 22, 1924. 

The Centenary of Jean Henri Fabre’s birth was celebrated December 21, 1923; while not 
directly concerned with pharmacy, his studies have a related value for all sciences. 

M. Maurice Soenen, French Pharmacist, Major of the Army Reserve and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, who wrote a history of pharmacy at La Rochelle, died April 20, 1924. 

Professor Lucien Courchet, of the Faculty of Pharmacy at Montpellier for more than thirty 
years and awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor, died last April. 

“‘A Study in Pharmacy” by J. U. Lloyd, printed in May and April numbers of the JoURNAL, 





1 See also report in January Jour. A. Pu. A., 1925. 
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aside from the value of the contribution, has historical interest because the studies were instituted 
in 1879. 

The articles by E. M. Holmes, ‘““New Drugs Introduced during the Last Fifty Years,” and 
that by Dr. H. C. Wood, Jr., on ““The Present Trend of Therapeutics as Illustrated by the New 
Drugs Recommended for Admission to the U. S. P.,’”’ have historical significance; the former is 
printed in August JoURNAL for 1923 and the latter in the December issue. 

The article by H. A. Langenhan and Ruth M. Davis, published in the earlier numbers of 
the JOURNAL for this year, may be designated a ‘‘Century of Hypochlorite Solutions.” 

The U. S. Pharmacopeeia has been translated into Chinese.! All papers of the Asheville 
meeting presented before the Section on Historical Pharmacy except those of the History of 
American Pharmacy and the two submitted by title by Dr. Edward Kremers, have been published. 


NECROLOGY. 

The following members died since last report; all of them served faithfully for pharmacy 
and every division of pharmacy was represented in the loss. 

Charles Byron Allison, Mission Hill, S. D.; Charles Ascou Apmeyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Peter John Arbes, Ada, Minn.; Otto E. Betz, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles Emil Black, Baltimore, 
Md.; Stephen Oscar Blair, Monroe, N. C.; Alfred Wm. Clark, Denver, Colo.; R. R. D. Cline, 
Galveston, Texas; Charles B. Criss, Gosport, Ind.; John Miller Francis, Detroit, Mich.; Henry 
Gahn, Wilmington, N. C.; O. P. Gilbert, City Island, N. Y.; Miss Jean Gordon, Chicago, III.; 
Edward E. Haller, Forreston, Ill.; John Francis Hancock, Baltimore, Md.; George Hohmann, 
New York City; Charles F. Mann, Detroit, Mich.; Edward P. Manville, Whitehall, N. Y.; 
Turner Ashby Miller, Richmond, Va.; Ferdinand A. Mueller, Sr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Edgar 
Leonard Patch, Stoneham, Mass.; John Austin Roberts, Baltimore, Md.; Louis Rubenstein, 
Seattle, Washington; Ingvard Martinus Scott, Chicago, IIl.; Paul Silvester, Washington, D. C.; 
George M. Soper, Sioux City, Ia.; Louis L. Staehle, Newark, N. J.; Arthur G. Wagner, Everett, 
Mass.; William Edgar Warn, Keyport, N. J.; Henry Watters, Ottawa, Canada; Charles Alexan- 
der Weidemann, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Notices of the decease of most of these members have appeared in the JOURNAL so we only 
speak briefly in this report of a recent death—that of Mr. Charles F. Mann, of Detroit, who died 
August 15. The deceased was one of the organizers of the National Association of Retail Druggists 
and, later, President of the organization. He was on organizer of the Detroit branch of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association and of the Prescott Memorial Fund for helping young men through 
the College of Pharmacy at the University of Michigan. He was an ex-president of the Michi- 
gan Pharmaceutical Association and, at different periods, held other important offices. He was 
active in a number of pharmaceutical and civic bodies. Mr. Mann was sixty years of age and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. Brief references will also be made to the passing of two 
of our ex-presidents—John Francis Hancock and Edgar Leonard Patch; the former had been a 
member of the Association for more than sixty years and the latter had passed the half-century 
milestone of membership; both had served well, achieved success and were highly regarded in 
civil and professional life. The latter soon followed his friend, but he was permitted to pay a 
tribute to him in the January JouRNAL in these words: “Such lives as his (Dr. John F. Hancock) 
are a blessing to earth and any who come under their influence should be extremely thankful.”’ 
Reciprocally, the same can well be said of Edgar Leonard Patch. 

The History of American Pharmacy now being written, aside from its usefulness, will serve 
as a dedication to the past of American Pharmacy and a re-dedication of its future when the 
Historical Museum has been established as a most interesting part of the Headquarters Building 
for American Pharmacy. 

On motion, seconded and carried, the Historian’s report was referred for publication. 

Hugo Kantrowitz exhibited a prospectus of New York College of Pharmacy for the year 
1869. (Mr. Kantrowitz explained that it was not for presentation at this time.) 

Chairman Cook exhibited a copy of the U. S. P. in Chinese. 

Chairman Eddy stated that another paper should be entered on the program—‘Cinara, 
Carduus and Scolymus of the Ancients’’ by E. V. Howell.” 





1 See Jour. A. Pu. A., July 1924, p. 662. 
2 See December Jour. A. Pu. A., 1120 (1924). 
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Jacob Diner gave an abstract of the chapter on ‘“‘Federal Laws Affecting Pharmacy.” 

Caswell A. Mayo presented an outline of the chapter on “‘Biographical Sketches,’’ and also 
his contribution in part, to the program on ‘Medicine and Pharmacy in Ancient Egypt.’’ Mr. 
Mayo brought with him a number of volumes relating to the subject and these were on exhibition. 

W. M. Chase said he could not report much progress on the chapter—‘ Pharmacists in 
Government Service.”” Much of the information he had secured had been given by Dr. Mayo, 
and he is now making an effort to secure data from various government departments. 

Mr. Mayo explained that books from the Congressional Library can be obtained through the 
local libraries; some books they do not send out, however. The John Crerar Medical Library 
sends out books provided a deposit covering the value of the books is made. The Lloyd Library 
sends out books. The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was on motion ad- 
journed. 

SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was convened by Chairman 
Clyde L. Eddy, at 9:00 a.m., August 29. 

The Chairman stated that nothing had been added to the chapter on “Pharmaceutical 
Journalism” by Francis B. Hays, so this may be considered a completed draft. 

Chairman Eddy gave an outline of the chapter on ‘‘Manufacturing Pharmacy,” by A. R. 
L. Dohme. Reference was made to the history of the larger manufacturing houses, a survey of the 
manufacture of fluidextracts, tablets, capsules, etc., with historical data relating to the fore- 
going. Inarelated way the Chairman reported on the chapter by C. H. Waterbury on ‘‘Wholesale 
Distribution.” 

Robert S. Lehman reported on his chapter dealing with ‘‘The Practice of Pharmacy in 
Retail Stores.” 

Chairman Eddy stated what he proposed to do relative to these various chapters—they 
would be read, if possible, with the author; portions that required revision would be re-written 
to that extent and again read; thereafter the mimeograph copy would be sent to persens qualified 
to pass on subject. 

Messrs. Lehman, Eberle, Arny, Mayo, Beal, Lascoff, and others, spoke of old American 
pharmacies—those of Charleston, Philadelphia, Lancaster, New York, Boston, Rochester, etc., 
were mentioned. Mr. Lehman gave an interesting account of “‘patent medicine” history. 

James H. Beal referred to almanacs and advertising used in proprietary medicine adver- 
tising. He thought the Commission on Proprietary Medicines would undertake the collection 
of such material if endorsed by the Section on Historical Pharmacy. 

H. V. Arny moved that a chapter on Proprietary Medicines be made part of the History of 
American Pharmacy, seconded by Caswell A. Mayo, and Dr. James H. Beal was named as the 
editor of the chapter. . 

H. V. Arny said that an illustrated lecture dealing with the subject, as outlined by Mr. 
Lehman, would be most interesting. He also made mention of the first wholesale druggist in Cin- 
cinnati, as reported in an historical paper by the late Prof. Joseph Feil—Thomas W. Dyott.! 

H. C. Christensen reported progress on his work, as contributor, on ‘‘Pharmacy Laws in 
America.”” The information from some states is slowly coming in. He said the leading factors 
relating to introduction of pharmacy laws were similar; pharmacists were most active in bringing 
about regulations for pharmacy and their object was in most instances protection of the public. 
In records of state associations and of boards of pharmacy there are numerous references to the 
laws in the respective states and the reports give the reasons for the enactments. The fact that 
pharmacists were most active in securing protection for the public, even though they were in- 
convenienced by regulations, speaks well for those so engaged and the public should be made better 
acquainted with these facts. 

E. G. Eberle suggested that where there is repetition in enactments, and whenever a law 
is not reported in full, or even if it is, references should be made so that any one requiring more 
complete information can find it without going through the search now being made by Mr. Chris- 
tensen. He also referred to compilation of laws which served a good purpose but, unfortunately, 
the dates of enactment are often omitted. Frequently it is essential to have such data. Not 





1 See JouRNAL A. Pu. A., November 1921, pp. 857-865. 
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very long ago it was necessary for him, in order to controvert what were purported to be official 
statements, to trace records from several sources in order to supply authentic information and 
dates. The outline of the legislation had been given, but the dates of enactment were omitted 
and these were essential. 

Caswell A. Mayo referred to a complete abstract of pharmacy laws by James H. Beal, in 
The American Druggist of 25 or more years ago. 

H. C. Christensen supported the statements of E. G. Eberle relative to the difficulty of 
determining priority in legislation. 

Lyman F. Kebler referred to the compilation of laws by the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and Proprietary Association of America as a source of information. He also spoke 
on some earlier legislation relating to pharmacy. Dr. Kebler said he would gladly assist in com- 
piling the records. 

Chairman Eddy made mention of the difficulties in securing information. 

P. Henry Utech, as chairman of the Committee on Nominations, presented the names of 


the following nominees: 


Chairman, Robert S. Lehman, New York 
Secretary, L. K. Darbaker, Pittsburgh 
Historian, E. G. Eberle, Philadelphia 
Delegate to the House of Delegates, Caswell A. Mayo, Cincinnati 


There being no further nominations the nominees were duly elected. 

E. G. Eberle asked whether it was understood that the Committee on ‘“‘History of American 
Pharmacy,” with Clyde L. Eddy as editor, was continued. Chairman Eddy said that it was. 

Chairman Eddy stated that the $100 voted the Section for use in the preparation of the 
“History of American Pharmacy” had not been expended and the Section should request Council 
to apply this amount for the coming year’s work. 


It was so voted. 
Lyman F. Kebler said he had been conducting some research which required reference to 


“Pliny” and he was astounded to find the infermation available as early as the year 70 A. D. 

Caswell A. Mayo made some further references to his paper on ‘‘Medicine and Pharmacy in 
Ancient Egypt.” 

Chairman Eddy read the titles of papers presented to the Section: 

“Drug Clerks and Belladonna,’’! by F. B. Kilmer. 

“‘A Review of the Principal Events in American Medicine,” by J. U. Lloyd. 

“Some of the Drug Conditions during the War between the States,’’ by Joseph Jacobs. 

“Dr. E. R. Squibb; Fliickiger’s Visit to the United States,’’ in abstract, by Edward Kre- 
mers, and ‘‘Seidlitz Powders’? by A. H. Neumann and Edward Kremers. 

The latter follows: 

DR. E. R. SQUIBB: I. FLUCKIGER’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1894.* 
BY EDWARD KREMERS. 

The conventional appreciations of one of the foremost pioneers in pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing were written in due season and have long ago been placed ad acta. ‘The centenary of his 
birth will, no doubt, afford the historically inclined journalist an opportunity to revive what to 
the young pharmacist of the future will be regarded as the Squibb myth. Meanwhile, his memory 


is allowed to rest in peace. 

Appreciative as most of the brief biographies of ‘‘old’”’ Dr. Squibb are, they leave untouched 
some of the lesser known and hence forgotten aspects of his life that are fully as significant as the 
better known phases which are referred to again and again in well nigh every sketch of his life 


work. 





1 See p. 1131, December JouRNAL A. Pu. A., 1924. 
* Frederick August Fliickiger, born May 15, 1828, at Zeugelthal, Switzerland, died in Berne, 


December 11, 1894. 
Edward Robinson Squibb, born July 4, 1819, at Wilmington, Del., died in New York 
City, October 25, 1900. For sketch of the former see ProckEpINGs A. Pu. A., 1895, p. 43; of the 


latter, JourRNAL A. Pu. A., December 1918, p. 1023. 
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The Fliickiger letters to be published may seem more like a contribution to Fliickigeriana 
than to the life of Squibb, and such, to anextent, they are. Yet they bring out a relation of friend- 
ship in the life of Dr. Squibb known to very few, for not only was Fliickiger Squibb’s guest while 
on this side of the Atlantic, but the entire trip was made possible by Dr. Squibb. The immediate 
reason for publishing these letters is not so much to call attention to the visit on our shores of the 
father of modern pharmacognosy, as to cause any one who has letters of either Squibb or Fliick- 


iger to loan them to the writer. 
SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


BY A. H. NEUMANN AND EDWARD KREMERS. 


To most pharmacists, not to mention either the general historian or the general public, it must 
seem like a far cry from England’s continental policy of the balance of power to Seidlitz Powder. 
Yet, after all there is a connection no more remote than the development of the soda industry in 
England and the patenting of medicated Soda Powders by Savory, Chemist in New Bond Str., 
London. ‘The mere guesses that Seidlitz is a corruption of Seignette, or of Selterser are but 
brain fancies without background of any kind. The true connection is specifically expressed 
in Savory’s patent, overlooked by would-be historians and philologists. The romance, however, 
is not found in the wording of the patent, but may be found in some of the well-known facts of 
European history. 

The papers by John Uri Lloyd and Joseph Jacobs were referred to the Committee on the 
History of American Pharmacy.! 

J. G. Beard stated that since the Asheville meeting he had found very little time to give to 
the chapter on ‘Pharmaceutical Associations.’”’ There were several libraries he desired to con- 
sult as soon as this was possible, for further information. His recent correspondence with state 
association officers had not been productive of important results. 

Chairman Eddy said he would coéperate with Professor Beard in securing data. 

On motion the Section on Historical Pharmacy was adjourned. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE OF THE Health Service may be summarized as follows: 
UNITED STATES. 1. The protection of the United States 

from the introduction of disease from 
without. 

2. The medical examination and inspec- 

tion of all arriving aliens. 

The prevention of interstate spread 

of disease and the suppression of epi- 

demics. 

4. Coéperation with State and local health 

departments in public health matters. 

Investigation of the diseases of man. 

6. The supervision and centrol of biologic 


In an article published in Clinical Medicine, 
February, 1925, Surgeon-General Hugh S. 
Cumming gives a history of this Service and 
writes of its activities. 

Paragraphs relating to some of the functions 3. 
of the Department are reprinted, as follows: 

“An important function of the Service is 
the dissemination of general public health 
information. Scientific information is pro- 
mulgated by bulletins prepared by the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory and the Division of Sci- 
entific Research. State and local health products. y on ete 
authorities are advised as to the prevalence Public health education and dissemina- 
of diseases by the weekly publication of the tion of health information. ; 
Public Health Reports, in which appear, 8. The maintenance of marine hospitals 
also, articles of general interest to sanitarians. and relief stations for the care and 
State and municipal laws and regulations treatment of certain beneficiaries, as 
and judicial decisions relating to public health prescribed by law. 


or 


“J 
. 


are compiled and published. The _ broad- “The Public Health Service has broad basic 
casting of information by radio has been prac- authority relating to Federal matters. The 
ticed by the Service for about two years. present need, therefore, is adequate facili- 


“The present legalized functions of the Public __ ties for the exercise of this authority.” 





1 The papers have since been returned to the JouRNAL Office.—EpDITor. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1924-1925. 


Office of the Secretary, 192 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. 


LETTER NO. 4. 
February 2, 1925. 


To the Members of the Council: 


32. Executive Committee of the Council: 
Motion No. 13 (see item 23, Letter No. 3, page 
55) has been carried and Chairman Beal’s 
nominations are therefore approved. 

33. Meeting of Executive Committee: Motion 
No. 14 (see item 24, Letter No. 3, page 55) has 
been carried. The Committee will meet at 
the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., 
February 13 and 14, 1925. 

34. Appropriation for Historical Section. 
Motion No. 15 (see item 28, Letter 3, page 56) 
has been carried. This provides for an ap- 
propriation of $100.00 for the Committee on 
History of American Pharmacy. 

35. Election of New Members: Motion No. 
16 (see item 29, Letter No. 3, page 6) has been 
carried and applicants for life membership 
numbered 1 to 4 inclusive are declared elected. 
Motion No. 18 (see item 31, Letter No. 3, page 
57) has been carried and applicants numbered 
H-159 to H-179 inclusive are declared elected. 

36. Interest on Headquarters’ Building Fund: 
The following communication from Treasurer 
Kelly is submitted for the information of the 
Council: 


“DEAR Dr. FISCHELIS: 


“TI wish to advise you as Secretary of the 
Council that the recent instruction of the 
Council in reference to the interest of the 
Headquarters Building Fund has been car- 
ried out and to advise of the procedure 
adopted so that if you think it advisable the 
members of the Council may also be in- 
formed. 

“Following the usual custom General 
Secretary Day upon presentation of bills 
from myself issued a voucher check for the 
interest that had accrued on the Head- 
quarters’ Building Fund in the National 
Exchange & Trust Co., to the amount of 
$460.66 and a voucher check for interest 
accrued in this fund in the Drovers & Me- 
chanics National Bank to the amount of 
$60.50 which checks were deposited to the 


credit of the current fund. As previously 
advised we have from time to time purchased 
certificates of deposit in the Drovers & Me- 
chanics National Bank on which interest has 
been accruing since July 11th amounting to 
$643.88. This bank requires in paying in- 
terest that the certificate of deposit be pre- 
sented and they then give check for accrued 
interest. This check was deposited in the 
current fund at the same time as the two 
above mentioned making the total interest 
so transferred $1164.82. Each of these in- 
terest calculations was made on December 
Ist, 1924 and it is our intention to similarly 
transfer interest at the end of each six 
months. The amount of certificates of de- 
posits held to December Ist was $65,000.00 
and another such certificate for $5,000.00 has 
been purchased since that time. 
Very truly yours, 
E. F. Kewry, Treasurer.” 


37. Budget for 1925. Chairman C. H. 
LaWall of the Finance Committee submits the 
following budget for 1925: 


Appropriations for general expenses: 


EE ey ee ee $6400.00 
2. Printing, postage and sta- 

ee eee ee ae 1000 .00 
3. Clerical expenses, Secretary’s 

“Sa Re ee Oe eee 416.00 
4. Miscellaneous expenses...... 200 .00 
A ee 350.00 
6. Traveling expenses......... 500 .00 
7. Committee on Membership. . 500.00 
8. Committee on Unofficial 

TS ee te eee 100.00 
De CE. vss avnade eben 6000 .00 
10. Premium on _ ‘Treasurer’s 

EN Aci dckah.cald nde meee® 62.50 
11. Auditing Treasurer’s Books. . 80.00 
12. National Drug Trade Con- 

Dra ry dass ce oxhow ened 200.00 
13. Scientific Section........... 25.00 
14. Commercial Interests Sec- 

SES Wit ch dike ke at oeee eat 25.00 
15. Practical Pharmacy & Dis- 

pensing Section............ 25.00 
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16. Education and Legislation 
NG 5.od.asawisa ge ss ¢ sels 25.00 
17 Historical Pharmacy Section . 125.00 
18. National Syllabus Committee 25.00 
19. Recipe Book Committee..... 50.00 
20. Local Branch Committee... . 25.00 


21. Drug Trade Board Public 


Information............... 200.00 
22. House of Delegates......... 100.00 
24. Headquarters Building Com- 
ee ere ree 100.00 
25. International Pharmaceuti- 
cal Federation............. 120.00 
WOR Sicccvcccccccccss++ $16,683.50 
No. 
26. Association Journal......... 11,000.00 
(a) Publication.... $9500.00 
(b) Clerical....... 1000 .00 
(c) Postage and 
stationery....... 300 .00 
(d) Freight, Haul- 
ee 200.00 
No. 
27. National Formulary.......... $ 1,000.00 
28. Badges and Bars........... 50.00 
29. Certificates................ 50.00 
Noose Sol oem ck $12,100.00 
Appropriations for general ex- 
MINE coy Az voces © ois 16,653 .50 
GRAND TOTAL FOR THE YEAR.... $28,753.50 


(Motion No. 19.) It is moved by La Wall that 
the proposed budget for appropriations for 1925 
be approved. 

38. Selection of Auditors: Chairman LaWall 
of the Finance Committee writes that the Com- 
mittee desires to employ W. A. Johnson 
Company to audit the books of the treasurer. 

(Motion No. 20.) It is moved by LaWall that 
W. A. Johnson Company be selected to audit the 
books of the Treasurer. 

39. Award of Contract for Printing the 
Journal: Estimates for printing the Journal 
for 1925 were received from a number of 
printers but after careful consideration by the 
Publication Committee it was found that none 
of these estimates were sufficiently advanta- 
geous to the interests of the Association to make 
a change in printers. The Committee there- 
fore recommends that the contract be awarded 
to the Eschenbach Printing Company at the 
same rates which obtained for the printing of 
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the JoURNAL during 1924. The committee re- 
quested the approval of the Council of the 
action taken. 

(Motion No. 21.) It is moved by Fischelis 
that the recommendation of the Publication Com- 
mittee to award the contract for printing the 
Journal of the A. Ph. A. for 1925 to the Eschen- 
bach Printing Company be approved. 

40. Award of Contract for Printing the 
National Formulary: ‘The Committee on Pub- 
lication, after careful consideration of the bids 
submitted for the next edition of the National 
Formulary, finds that the best interests of the 
Association will be served by awarding the 
contract to the Eschenbach Printing Company. 

(Motion No. 22.) Itis moved by Fischelis that 
the recommendation of the Committee on Publica- 
tion to award the contract for the National 
Formulary to the Eschenbach Printing Company 
be approved. 

41. Approval of Committee Appointments: 
Chairman Pittenger of the Scientific Section 
has appointed as the Ebert Prize Committee 
for 1925 the following: Dr. H. V. Arny, Chair- 
man; Dr. Arno Viehoever, Prof. Scoville. 

Chairman Philip of the House of Delegates 
has appointed the following as the Committee 
on Place of meeting. 


T. J. Bradley,Chairman R. A. Lyman 
W. F. Rudd C. G. Merrell 
Laird J. Stabler. 


Approval of these Committees by the Coun- 
cil is requested. 

42. A Correction: Under item 31, Letter 
No. 3, page 60, applicant for membership under 
the building fund contribution plan, Edwin C. 
Barker heads the list and is numbered H-169. 
This number should be H-159. Please make 
the correction on your copy of Council Letter 
No. 3. 

43. Solicitors for Headquarters’ Building 
Fund. ‘The following communication has been 
received from Treasurer Kelly: 


“DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 


Several times it has been proposed to the 
Headquarters’ Building Campaign Com- 
mittee that arrangements be made for solici- 
tors to be engaged to personally visit prospects 
and solicit subscriptions to the Headquarters’ 
Building Fund, but the Campaign Committee 
has not felt that it was wise to undertake 
any of the proposed arrangements. We are, 
however, faced with a very difficult situation 
in that we are unable apparently to get this 
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necessary work done voluntarily in many 
localities. 

“Recently Chairman Dunning has sug- 
gested that we might try an experiment in 
New York City and Brooklyn in which we 
could get the codperation of Mr. Nicolai, 
sales manager for Hynson, Westcott & Dun- 
ning in that locality. Mr. Nicolai, without 
expense to the Association for his services 
or for the office space, is willing to secure and 
personally supervise the necessary number 
of men, who have had experience in detail 
work, to cover this territory, which he esti- 
mates will require from six to eight weeks. 
Mr. Nicolai also believes it possible to secure 
the services of some retail pharmacists, 
especially in the evening. Mr. Nicolai pro- 
poses to district the territory, to allot the 
prospects to each worker and to personally 
follow up the results. It is, of course, under- 
stood that if this work is undertaken Mr. 
Nicolai will coéperate with Mr. Lampa, 
State Chairman and work in codédperation 
with the New York City Committee. 


“Dr. Dunning and Mr. Nicolai feel confi- 
dent that such a campaign will return at least 
$50,000 to the Headquarters’ Building Cam- 
paign at a cost not to exceed $2500. If it 
should be undertaken and proves successful 
Mr. Nicolai will give all information and 
assistance possible to anyone who might be 
selected to repeat this experiment in other 
localities, and in that event Dr. Dunning is 
confident that larger centers can be covered 
promptly and the campaign completed. 


“T have laid this proposal before Chairman 
Beal of the Headquarters’ Building Com- 
mittee, who writes that he has no objection 
to the trial of this plan and suggests that I 
offer a motion to the Council authorizing Dr. 
Dunning to employ one or more detail men 
to work under the supervision of himself and 
Mr. Nicolai. Dr. Beal also suggests that 
the motion should name the salary and 
amount of commission to be paid these de- 
tail men, but at this time neither Dr. Dun- 
ning nor Mr. Nicolai have gone into the 
matter sufficiently to suggest the exact 
amounts. As Mr. Nicolai can undertake the 
work with the least inconvenience to himself 
and to his firm during the winter months, 
and in order to save time, Dr. Dunning asks 
that I specify in the motion, in place of 
naming the salary and commission, that the 
Headquarters’ Building Campaign Com- 
mittee be authorized to expend an amount 
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not exceeding $2500.00 under his and Mr. 
Nicolai’s personal supervision, they assum- 
ing the responsibility to discontinue the 
work promptly if the results show that it is 
impractical or unsatisfactory. 

(Motion No. 23.) I, therefore, move that the 
Headquarters’ Building Campaign Committee 
be authorized to employ one or more detail men 
to solicit subscriptions for the Headquarters’ 
Building Fund in greater New York under 
the personal supervision of Chairman Dun- 
ning and Mr. Nicolai and to expend in this 
endeavor a sum not exceeding $2500.00, it be- 
ing understood that this work be discontinued 
promptly if the results are not satisfactory. 

“If we are to make this experiment it is 
necessary to have prompt action and I will 
ask you to place this matter before the 
Council and advise me of the result at your 
earliest convenience. It may be of assis- 
tance to mention in this connection that the 
total expense of Campaign to December 31, 
1924 was $13,023.94 and that on that date 
the deposits to the credit of the Headquarters’ 
Building Fund were $101,859.76 The ex- 
penses were paid from the current fund but 
during December $1167.91, the accumu- 
lated interest on the Fund to December Ist 
was transferred to the current fund. Dr. 
Dunning believes that the interest from the 
Fund during 1925, will pay the expenses of 
the campaign for the year not including the 
$2500.00 above requested. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. Keury, Treasurer.” 


44. Applicants for Life Membership: Un- 
der the provision made by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the A. Ph. A. at a meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1923, a con- 
tributor to the Building Fund who subscribes 
$1000.00, or more is entitled to life member- 
ship. The following application is submitted 
under this provision: 

L. M. No. 5. Benedict Salkover, 404 So. 
Fourth Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Rec. by G. A. 
Pfeiffer and Geo. W. Pegg. To receive life 
membership for contribution of Wm. R. 
Warner & Company. 

(Motion No. 24.) Vote on application for 
Life Membership in the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

45. Applicants for Membership: The fol- 
lowing applications accompanied by first year’s 
dues and proper endorsements have been re- 
ceived. You are requested to vote on these 
applications. 
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No. 72, Abraham Beckman, 3314 W. Polk 
St., Chicago, IIl.; No. 73, Wm. Clarence Clark, 
2108 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; No. 74, Geo. 
Foster Fiske, 227 West Erie St., Chicago, IIl.; 
No. 75, Hermann Hille, 589 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 76, Sam Jenkins, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; No. 77, John S. LeGette, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; No. 78, Willard A. Parker, 73-93 
Market St., Lowell, Mass.; No. 79, Chas. 
Henry Scheirer, 666 No. Twelfth St., Reading, 
Pa.; No. 80, James E. Sparks, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; No. 81, J. A. Topf, 2000 Larrabee St., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 82, Walter H. Waddell, 2568 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 83, Chas. B. 
Warren, 1728 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL; 
No. 84, Samuel H. Adams, 204 N. Howard St., 
Tampa, Fla.; No. 85, David Dalsey, 1123 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 86, Leon Hale, 
703 So. Edison Ave., Tampa, Fla.; No. 87 
Hugh S. Leming, Manchester, Tenn.; No. 88, 
James G. McMillan, 37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 89, Julius O. E. Neven, 
1080 Cypress Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 90, 
Harrison Evan Powell, 36 W. Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 91, G. Archie Russell, c/o 
Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.; No. 
92, Chas. Melvin Barker, 900 Goodwin St., El 
Dorado, Ark.; No. 93, W. Flint Culbertson, 
Kiowa, Okla.; No. 94, Sidney Dalsey, 2321 W. 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 95, M. R. 
Hanchey, 4301 W. 28rd St., Little Rock, Ark.; 
No. 96, John Robertson Harris, 7239 Phillips 
Ave., Apt. 3-B, Chicago, Ill.; No. 97, Lucy 
Belle Hendricks, 3922 W. 13th St., Little 
Rock, Ark.; No. 98, Frederick Alfred Jacobs, 
579 Gerrard St., East, Toronto, Ontario; No. 
99, Thos. Sanford Jamison, Wapanucka, Okla.; 
No. 100, Richard W. Malick, 3819 Chatham 
Road, Baltimore, Md.; No. 101, Edw. L. 
McDaniel, Tyronza, Ark.; No. 102, Archer 
McWhorter, 1702 McKinney Ave., Houston, 
Tex.; No. 103, Dewey Chester Phillips, Mans- 
field, Ark.; No. 104, Dr. Manuel Ramirez 
Rovira, Calzada Dolores 25, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba; No. 105, Edw. R. Spurney, 2521 Wolfe 
St., Little Rock, Ark.; No. 106, Norman H. 
Tagg, c/o Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; 
No. 107, Chas. W. Temerson, 1010 Elm St., 

Birmingham, Ala.; No. 108, Homer Smoot 
Curtis, South Side Square, Denton, Texas; 
No. 109, H. G. Dechant, c/o Health Products 
Corp., 10 Washington Ave., Irvington, N. J.; 
No. 110, Wm. Shepard Gardiner, 202 Genessee 
St., Utica, N. Y.; No. 111, Domenic Jos. 


Termini, Dickinson, Texas; No. 112, Joseph 
Rosenberg, 126 Chestnut St., Chelsea, Mass.; 
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No. 113, Edw. L. Bradshaw, Chapel Hill, N. 
C.; No. 114, John F. Bradshaw, 4532 9th Ave., 
N. E. Seattle, Wash.; No. 115, W. A. Branan, 
Waynesboro, Ga.; No. 116, Rubin Fried, 65 E. 
Wister St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 117, Sister 
M. Lucretia, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; No. 118, John L. McKenzie, R. R. Avenue, 
Shelton, Wash.; No. 119, Wm. Ira Moore, 
220 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; No. 120, 
Sany Novak, 552—19th Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
No. 121, Justin L. Powers, School of Phar- 
macy, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon; No. 122, Young Rey, Pharmacy Dept., 
Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea; No. 123, 
John V. Rhodes, Waynesboro, Ga. 

(Motion No. 25.) Vote on Applications for 
active membership in the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

46. Applicants for membership who have 
contributed to Building Fund. The following 
non-members of the A. Ph. A. have pledgeda 
total of $25.00 or more to the building fund and 
have made a cash payment of $5.00 or more. 
They are therefore entitled to membership in 
the A. Ph. A. You are requested to vote on 
these applications. 

H-8, E. C. Hart, 35 W. 75th St., N. Y. City, 
(to take the place of A. J. Baum previously 
listed as H-8); H-180, Mrs. H. M. Allen, 1005 
Church St., Norfolk, Va.; H-181, David Busis, 
804 N. Negley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H-182, 
Richard T. Dukelew, 102 Broadway, Gilbert, 
Minn.; H-183, Frederick H. Ehrardt, P. O. 
Bldg., Park Ave., Park Ridge, N. J.; H-184, 
Christian F. Gakenheimer, 2501 W. Baltimore, 
St., Baltimore, Md.; H-185, John J. Haas, 
1214 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; H-186, 
Wm. H. Miller, c/o Miller Pharmacy, Lyle, 
Minn.; H-187, Otto Peters, 443 Kinnaird Ave., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; H-188, Wm. Edw. Schneider, 
17 E. Palisade Ave., Englewood, N. J.; H-189, 
Winifred E. Shuit, 223-225 Washington PIl., 
Passaic, N. J.; H-190, Ellwood H. Snider, 195 
Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y.; H-191, Harry 
A. Klein, 1518 Washburn Ave., Chicago, II. 
H-192, Paschal M. Everts, 2359 Broadway 
New York City; H-193, Wm. F. Jack, Jr., 
Amana, Iowa; H-194, James H. Jenkins, 217 
S. Blanche Ave., Mounds, IIl.; H-195, Frank 
Lackiusa, 419 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y.; 
H-196, Harry G. Landsman, 1515 So. Hamlin 

Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H-197, Morris Lukinsky, 
3027 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl.; H-198, Frank 
D. Nichols, 225—3rd Ave., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; H-199, G. W. Rabon, 904 Garrison Ave., 
Ft. Smith, Ark.; H-200, Frederick Wm. 
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Schoonmaker, 70 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y.; H-201, John E. Thomas, 2601 Broad- 
way, New York City; H-202, Edw. P. Turner, 
4611 Huntington Ave., Newport News, Va.; 
H-203, Joseph A. Urdahl, Twin Valley, Minn.; 
H-204, Raymond F. Welch, 2201 Broadway, 
New York City; H-205, Phil Leo Wojtalewicz, 
2852 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H-206, 
Geo. D. Charlier, Sandy, Utah; H-207, Paul 
V. Berry, Magazine, Ark.; H-208, Alan R. 
Day, 2415 Chestnut Ave., Newport News, Va.; 
H-209, Geo. F. Elliott, 715 Story St., Boone, 
Iowa; H-210, Paschal M. Everts, 2359 Broad- 
way, New York City; H-211, W. C. Fifield, 
200 Euclid Ave., Des Moines, Iowa; H-212, 
Harry F. Fuller, 459 Common St., Belmont, 
Mass.; H-213, Sidney Grinker, 1357 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H-214, Walter A. Lannon, 
Box 1262, Uniontown, Pa.; H-215, Eskel V. 
Lindelow, 411 S. Main St., Minot, N. Dak.; 
H-216, Chas. E. Martin, 415 So. State St., 
Belvidere, Ill.; H-217, Allan McGann, 3601 
Bryant Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H-218, Dr. Crain A. Moore, 67 William St., 
Lyons, N. Y.; H-219, Chas. Nicaud, 1540 
Eagle St., New Orleans, La.; H-220, Arthur 
O’Connor, 12 Shirley St., Worcester, Mass.; 
H-221, Abraham Orris, 403 Broadway, Bay- 
onne, N. J.; H-222, W. S. Parker, Lisbon, N. 
Dak.; H-223, Frederick Wm. Schoonmaker, 
70 East 42nd St., New York City; H-224, 


THE BREAK AT GENEVA. 

The Oil Paint and Drug Reporter, of Feb- 
ruary 9, closes an editorial under above cap- 
tion as follows: 

“The American delegation is to be com- 
mended for its steadfastness in adhering to the 
ideal typified in the Congressional resolutions. 
It is regrettable, however, that the representa- 
tives of the United States did not go down 
fighting rather than withdraw because defeat 
was inevitable. An impossible task had been 
imposed upon them as the result of the usual 
tendency of reformers to lose sight of practica- 
bility in the formulation of a purpose. 

‘History affords no example of the success- 
ful reformation of the habits of a people by 
ukase or statutory enactment. Congress had 
before it at home ample evidence that prohibi- 
tory legislation is not effectual, and this fact, 
doubtless, was always in the background of the 
efforts of the American antinarcotic conferees. 
Their efforts were doubly foredoomed to failure.”’ 
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Donald E. Steiner, 146 Spalding Ave., Balti- 
more, Md.; H-225, Homer Simpson Stokes, 
1001 E. Marshall St., Richmond, Va.; H-226, 
John E. Thomas, 2601 Broadway, New York 
City; H-227, Raymond F. Welch, 2201 Broad- 
way, New York City; H-228, Geo. C. Austin, 
497 Broadway, Somerville, Mass.; H-229, Geo. 
H. Boyson, 301—Ist Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
H-230, Robert C. Culhane, 173 W. Main St., 
Monongahela, Pa.; H-231, Fred H. Diekman, 
3731 Upton Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H-232, Alfred C. Hartman, 5th and Market 
Sts., McKeesport, Pa.; H-233, Harry Frank 
Kuhn, 156 Meadow St., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; H-234, Fred W. Mwinzus, 1304 Anthony 
Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; H-235, Arthur V. 
Schmid, 137 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, II1.; 
H-236, Edw. Schnase, 5915 So. Richmond St., 
Chicago, Ill.; H-237, Reuben C. Small, 47 
Main St., Nantucket, Mass.; H-238, Ernest W. 
Sperzel, 800 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky.; 
H-239, Ernest M. Vose, 310 Broadway, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; H-240, Ernest Reynold Wester- 
berg, 508 Broadway, Alexandria, Minn.; H-241, 
Herbert Wessman, 200 Washington Ave., 
Ogden, Utah. 

(Motion No. 26.) Vote on application of 
contributors to building fund, for membership in 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, 
Secretary of the Council. 


NARCOTIC RULES CHANGED. 

Simplification of registration procedure for 
handlers of narcotic drugs is provided for in 
T. D. 3662. Articles 6, 11 and 15 of revised 
regulations 35 are amended by the new ruling 
so that for periods beginning on and after July 
1, 1925, a druggist, doctor, or other person 
handling narcotics will have to submit but one 
blank to the bureau, regardless of what class 
or how many classes in which he wishes to 
register. 

Heretofore, it was necessary for a separate 
form to be submitted for registry or registry 
under each class. Form 678 is now being 
revised accordingly, as well as form 678-a for 
use by druggists, manufacturers, or physicians 
just starting in business. 

Under this plan it was necessary to eliminate 
from the form the space for names and ad- 
dresses, which are now to be submitted on a 
separate sheet accompanying the registry 
blank. 
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MEDICO-PHARMACAIL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY IN A. PH. A. HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


Honorary President Louis Emanuel, of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, writes 
that ‘“‘one of the most potent factors leading 
to the usefulness of the American Pharmacy 
Headquarters to the retail pharmacist, and to 
his struggle to preserve the art of extemporane- 
ously compounding medicines lies in the es- 
tablishment of a Medico-Pharmacal Research 
Laboratory, the function of which should con- 
sist in devising formule for such contemporary 
medicaments as may be indicated by the more 
recent advances in medical practice. This 
service should include such literary compo- 
sitions as will enable the pharmacist properly 
to approach medical practitioners with a view 
to displaying his ability to render competent 
technical service. I am of the opinion that 
such a laboratory will supply the initiative, 
or creative impulse, that is lacking in the av- 
erage pharmacist, and which is otherwise in- 
duced, primarily, by a motive of self-interest, 
or more rarely by a scientific mentality. Such 
a laboratory will make for progress, and will 
serve promptly to spread the more recent im- 
provements in the science of pharmacy to every 
authorized pharmacist in the land.” 


FROM THE JANUARY HEADQUARTERS’ 
NEWS LETTER. 


New Year News: Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Company have just sent in a check for $10,- 
000.00 for the American Pharmacy Head- 
quarters’ Building fund. Over $100,000.00 in 
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cash, drawing interest, is now held by the A. 
Ph. A. bonded officers for the Pharmacy Build- 
ing to serve all pharmaceutical interests. 

Every Week Hundreds of Pharmacists are now 
pledging their support to the successful com- 
pletion of the great All-Pharmacy Headquar- 
ters’ Building project. New subscriptions are 
coming in continually and throughout the 
entire United States drug interests are giving 
valuable assistance in placing the facts about 
the undertaking before all who are interested 
in pharmacy. 

Wholesalers and Manufacturers are directing 
their salesmen and field representatives to 
urge all retail pharmacists to subscribe, and to 
assist in collecting the subscription cards. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers also are sub- 
scribing themselves and they are giving the 
entire undertaking the serious consideration 
which ‘t should receive. Every day the 
Publicity Director is in receipt of letters from 
wholesalers and manufacturers giving their 
unanimous endorsement to the undertaking 
and offering to distribute subscription cards 
and facts about the undertaking along with 
their own printed, strong endorsement of the 
project. 


SOME ANTIQUITIES OF MEDICINE. 


Frederic E. Bullen read a paper on above 
subject at the December meeting of the Guild 
of Public Pharmacists, in London. A few 
quotations from this interesting paper follow.— 
“From Cockaynes Saxon Leechdoms (960-980 
A.D.): ‘If to a man loss of appetite happen let 
him take Betony, as much as will weigh three 
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silver pennies (say 72 grains) and drink it in 
sweetened water.’ ‘Against Lice, one penny- 
weight of quicksilver and two of butter, 
mingle all together in a brazen vessel.’—John 
Mirfield, physician of the 14th century: ‘A 
person may be preserved from plague infection 
by smelling and swallowing musk, aloes wood, 
storax, calamita, amber, and such like aro- 
matics.’—Pharmacopeia Pauperum (18th cen- 
tury): ‘Dr. Mead’s snail water is distilled from 
carminatives, spirits of wine, spring water, 
garden snails, cleansed and bruised, and earth- 
worms, washed and bruised, and is said to be 
admirably well contrived both for cheapness 
and efficiency, for those whose circumstances 
and manner of living have not habituated 
them to any delicacies.’ ”’ 

The last publication abstracted by the author 
is Bulleyn’s Bulwarks of Healthe (16th century). 
He says: “An interesting and little known 
attempt at prohibition in London is mentioned 
under the section dealing with ale; it is worth 
reproducing in full, I think. “The rinsepichers 
had a good medicine prepared for them, for the 
Maior of London, upon a politicke considera- 
tion, anno 1560, made an order against Mighty 
Beere and Ale, as well for the health of the 
Commons of London as for their profit. 
Whereat the Aleknights were not a little of- 
fended, and do continue still as true souldiers 
to the strong Beere and Ale which is their Cap- 
tain, notwithstanding my Lord Maior’s Decree, 
as it plainly appeareth in their flushing, red, 
coppered noses.’ ” 


BOTANY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Ephraim Hareubeni of Jerusalem, for- 
mer botanical adviser to the British Govern- 
ment in Palestine, is very much interested in 
the botany of the Bible and his contributions 
along that line evidence extended research in 
Biblical history and he has a botanical museum 
in Jerusalem. By reasoning he has determined 
that the “lilies of the field’’ are the daisies of 
Palestine, Anthemis Palestina. He also states 
that sage was the model for the “‘seven-branch 
candlestick.” ‘‘And he made a candlestick 
of pure gold; of beaten work made he the 
candlestick; his shaft and his branch, his 
bowls, his knobs and his flowers were of the 
same’ (Exodus xxxvii, 17). Throughout the 
ages the symmetry of the sage has been im- 
mortalized in the most precious of metals, has 
played a part in religious services and has held 
its place in art. 

Italian archaeologists, in their excavations, 





in Tripoli, of the ruins of the baths of Leptis 
Magna, have discovered a statue of Aescula- 
pius. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 


The fifth meeting of above named organiza- 
tion will be held in Geneva, July 20-25 of this 
year. Subscriptions for members (pharmacists 
and others belonging to allied professions being 
eligible) will be 15 Swiss francs, and for Asso- 
ciates 10 Swiss francs. Remittances should be 
sent to the Treasurer, Office, General Secre- 
tariat, 20, Rue General Dufour, Geneva. 
Members will be entitled to a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress when published. A 
preliminary program has been issued and can 
be obtained on application to the above ad- 
dress. A cordial invitation is extended to 
members of the medical profession and other 
eligible persons to join the Congress and take 
part in its next meeting. One of the Vice- 
Presidents of Honor is Mr. C. J. S. Thompson, 
M.B.E., pharmacist, Curator of the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, London. 


NEW YORK’S MEDICAL CENTRE. 


New York’s great medical centre, formed by 
the fusion of the facilities of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, the Medical School of Columbia 
University and many other medical groups, 
passed from a project to a reality January 31 
with the breaking of ground on the site at 
Broadway and 168th Street. 

Dr. Butler, in his speech, said that the centre 
would be a lasting monument to the increasing 
power of knowledge to heal the physically and 
mentally ill. 

“The first turning of the soil on this spot,” 
he said, “‘is the beginning of the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that was made at the annual com- 
mencement of King’s College, held 156 years 
ago. It is the beginning of the accomplish- 
ment of a dream that has been in the mind of 
many of us for a long generation past. It signi- 
fies that at last the two aspects of medicine, 
the scientific and the philanthropic, are to be 
united in bonds that cannot be broken, as part 
of a new and vital union of organization, of 
purpose and of public service. 

“Tt means that a fully equipped university 
shall hereafter have at the service of its teachers 
in medicine an ample and thoroughly modern 
series of laboratories and clinics. It ‘means 
that a noble hospital with a long record of 
public service behind it from this day forth 
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commands the best, the very best, that science, 
academic experience and personal devotion can 
give to ground the service of that hospital on 
the unshakeable foundation of modern science 
in all its many-sided phases.” 


DOCHEZ SERUM. 


While results must be checked up on the 
Dochez Serum for Scarlet Fever, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association has given 
sanction to a press report, which seems most 
encouraging: “On January 28, Dr. F. G. Blake 
presented to the Connecticut League for Nurs- 
ing Education the results obtained in treating 
scarlet fever with the Dochez serum. 

“The facts are: 

“Thirty-four uncomplicated cases treated on 
or before the third day showed no symptoms of 
scarlet fever. One of these was extremely 
toxic and unconscious, three were very toxic, 
eighteen were moderately severe cases, twelve 
were mild cases. Three of these patients had 
mild complications later. Ten patients with- 
out complications treated after the fourth day 
seemed to recover within eighteen to thirty-six 
hours. 

“Nine patients with complications treated 
before the third day were all convalescent 
within eighteen to forty-eight hours. One of 
these was very severe and six were moderately 
severe. Out of the nineteen patients with 
complications treated after the fourth day, one 
with meningitis cleared up in forty-eight hours; 
one with general sepsis died, one with typhoid 
recovered and the remaining patients re- 
covered.” 

The serum used was that of Dr. Alphonse R. 
Dochez, medical investigator in New York 
City, formerly of the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 


DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN RUSHED TO 
AFFLICTED IN ALASKA. 


Every member of the A. Ph. A. has read the 
newspaper accounts relating to the carrying of 
diphtheria antitoxin to the afflicted in Alaska, 
so this note is only for record. The serum was 
started January 27 on its 948-mile journey to 
Nome from Anchorage. It was taken 297 
miles on the Alaskan Railroad to Nenana, 
where it was transferred to dog team relays. 
The hardiest and most experienced “sour- 
dough’’ mushers of the North answered a call 
for drivers broadcast over the telegraph wires 
of the United States Signal Corps. 
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Seppalla, champion driver in the dog Derbies 
formerly run at Nome, was expected to break 
his record of 74 hours and 30 minutes for 400 
miles in the present relay. When he arrives 
he will have covered more than 600 miles, 
having journeyed 300 miles eastward to 
Katlag. 

While dogs and men made heroic history in 
their ‘death mush” accross the snows, Miss 
Emily Morgan—for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the Wichita, Kan., Public Health Nurses’ 
Association—fought night and day, unmindful 
of self in the face of the diphtheria scourge, at 
Maynard-Columbia Hospital, of which she has 
charge. Miss Morgan went to Unalaska, as a 
missionary, about two years ago; later, she was 
transferred to the hospital at Nome. Miss 
Morgan served three years as an overseas nurse 
during the World War. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS. 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that, according to the data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1923, the 
establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, other than sulphuric, ni- 
tric, and mixed acids, explosives, fertilizers 
and wood-distillation products, reported a 
total output valued at $630,493,969, an 
increase of 61.3 per cent. as compared with 
$390,768,434 in 1921, the last preceding census 
year, and of 9.8 per cent. as compared with 
$574,141,030 in 1919. In addition, establish- 
ments whose principal products were sulphuric, 
nitric, and mixed acids reported, for 1923, a 
combined output valued at $24,404,580, and 
subsidiary chemical products to the value of 
$37,596,338 were manufactured by establish- 
ments in other industries, making an aggregate 
of $692,494,887, comprising chemicals to the 
value of $675,797,974 and by-products, resi- 
dues, and amounts received for contract work, 
$16,696,913. 

The value of chemicals produced by the aid 
of electricity amounted in 1923 to $105,357,452, 
or 15.6 per cent. of the total value of chemicals 
produced, and in 1921 to $57,979,720, or 13.1 


per cent. 
£20,000,000 WHISKY MERGER. 


London reports the biggest whisky deal in 
modern times, involving £20,000,000, which 
has been agreed upon provisionally by Bu- 
chanan Dewar, John Walker & Sons, and the 


Distillers Company. 
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PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Charles W. Holton, President of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner on February 5. The 
testimonial was tendered by the New York 
Branch, A. Ph. A., with codperation of New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association and Essex 
Pharmaceutical Association, in honor of Mr. 
Holton’s election as President, A. Ph. A. The 
dinner was given at the Down Town Club in 
Newark, and was a complete success. 

H. V. Arny has called upon a number of New 
York retail pharmacists during the past month, 
in the interest of the American Pharmacy 
Headquarters, and sent in six subscriptions for 
$100 each, and reports others in prospect. 

John Bennett, assistant curator of the 
Charleston Museum, has sent in a blank form 
of Apothecary and Druggist License first issued 
by the Medical Society of South Carolina, 
under the authorizing law of December 18, 
1817. (See p. 1175, December JouRNAL A. 
Pu. A.) 

Theodore Weicker, vice-president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, was guest of honor, January 3, 
at a celebration commemorating the 20th anni- 
versary of his association with the firm, and 
given by its representatives. Carleton H. 
Palmer, as spokesman, at the close of his ad- 
dress presented Mr. Weicker with a rock- 
crystal service of a hundred pieces, with a 
center piece of old English spode ware filled 
with twenty American Beauty roses. 

The entire board of directors of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Dr. Edward H. Squibb, J. A. 
Stursburg, J. N. Babcock, F. W. Nitardy, A. 
W. Brigham and Dr. John F. Anderson, par- 
ticipated in the celebration which was directed 
by R. D. Keim, also a director and the general 
sales manager of the firm, who acted as toast- 
master. 

I. V. S. Stanislaus, pharmaceutical editor of 
Pharmaceutical Era and member of the faculty 
of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, was the 
speaker at the monthly meeting of the Phar- 
macy Alumni Association of Temple University, 
January 21; the subject of his address was 
“Derivation and Composition of Volatile and 
Essential Oils.”’ 

The American Pharmaceutical Association 
is well represented on the roster of officers and 
committees of the Drug and Chemical Square 
Club; among other names we find—Henry B. 
Smith, President; Edward Plaut, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors; Hugo H. Schaefer and 
Robert R. Lampa. 
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H. A. Shoemaker, of the University of Okla- 
homa, has taken charge of the Headquarters 
Campaign in that state; special letters have 
been sent to all Oklahoma pharmacists. 

Theodore Wetterstroem, Chairman in Ohio, 
has sent in further reports of his success, to 
which the names of the following subscribers 
should be added: Edith Spayd, Toledo; Thos. 
Evans, Newark; Theo. C. Flick, E. Liverpool; C. 
G. Piercy, Columbus; Henry Pollack, Cleve- 
land; Guilermo Clutter, Springfield; J. H. 
Lease Co., Salem; M. Radcliffe, Hamilton; 
Frank Eber, Youngstown. 

Chairman Jelinek is nearing the 100 per cent. 
for the State on the Headquarters project; the 
following are additional names of subscribers: 
Walter G. Hohn, Pine City; Wm. H. Schultz, 
Stewart; Halverson Drug Co., Alexandria; J. 
M. Eichinger & Son, Mabel; Minneapolis 
Drug Co.; W. E. Martin, Virginia; D. W. 
Jones, Mabel; A. M. Gilbert, Halstad; Earl 
Greenberg, Minneapolis. 

E. L. Newcomb, Publicity Director, and Al. 
Falkenhainer, Associate, have lined up and 
interested a majority of wholesale druggists 
and manufacturers for the campaign, so that 
in all states literature is being distributed ad- 
vising those who have not contributed of the 
coéperation of others. The folders carry the 
endorsement of the respective firms. 

Frederick J. Wulling, through whose resolu- 
tion the Scientific and Practical Section of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
was established at Duluth in 1905, has been 
appointed for the twentieth time, by as many 
Association presidents, as Chairman of the 
Section. The programs of the Section during 
the past nineteen years have given the Associa- 
tion an enviable standing. The Dean presided 
at the recent State meeting. 

Willis G. Gregory, dean of the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Buffalo, re- 
cently has been reappointed a member of the 
State Board of Pharmacy, for a term of three 
years. He has also been appointed a member 
of the Pharmacy Council of New York State 
for the ensuing year. 

R. F. Morgan, professor of Botany and 
Mineralogy at the University of Buffalo, re- 
cently has been elected a Fellow in the Royal 
Microscopical Society of London. 

C. C. Glover, University of Michigan, spent 
a week recently inspecting high schools at 
Ludington, Reed City, and other nearby points. 

Leon Monell, member of the faculty, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been in the west on 
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business for the Commonwealth Fund, in its 
survey of pharmacy. 

Samuel S. Sadtler has called attention to an 
unusual and serious accident due to ignition of 
potassium chlorate in the person’s pocket. 
Mr. Sadtler states that an effort was made to 
extinguish the fire by throwing a rug around 
the person, but potassium chlorate does not 
require oxygen of the air, consequently de- 
composition continued and caused injury—a 
bucket of water would have produced desired 
results. 

C. Mahlon Kline is the new president of 
Philadelphia Drug Exchange and Joseph W. 
England was reélected as Secretary. 

Adolph Schmidt, a former president of 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, has 
been seriously ill with pleuro-pneumonia, but 
is now nearly up to his usual state of good 
health. 

Dr. P. L. Rehm, in an article in the Matin, 
writes of the beneficent effects of garlic. He 
states that it was distributed as a tonic to the 
laborers who raised the pyramid of Cheops. 
Hippocrates, Galen, and the Arab doctors were 
equally convinced of its advantages. 

M. M. Demenitroux, a pupil and one of the 
earliest collaborators of Pierre Curie, died 
January 3, in Paris, as a result of the destruc- 
tive influences of active radiations. 

M. Soyer, first-class pharmacist of the 
French Naval Health Service, has been nomi- 
nated professor of chemistry, physics, and 
natural history at the chief naval health school 
at Bordeaux. MM. Floch:and Marcelli, also 
first-class pharmacists (France), have been 
appointed professors of biological chemistry at 
the branch schools of Brest and Toulon. 

Carl J. Herzog, Secretary of the H. A. Metz 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y., sailed for 
Europe on the Steamer George Washington on 
January 10th for a two months’ absence. He 
will visit Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. 

Ralph E. Hayes is now Western Divisional 
Sales Manager for E. R. Squibb & Sons, at 
Kansas City. Mr. Hayes is President of 
Northern Ohio Druggists’ Association and 
Vice-President of the State organization; his 
removal to Missouri necessitated his resigna- 
tion from the latter offices. 

Dr. Hugh K. Moore of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H., was presented with the Perkin 
medal for 1924, at a meeting of the American 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
January 16. 
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The Glass Container for December contains 
an interesting, comprehensive and illustrated 
article by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cummings, 
giving an historical account of the organization, 
development and achievement of the Public 
Health Service. 

Boletin de Farmacia Militar is published in 
Madrid under the direction and editorship of 
pharmacists of first class, most of them holding 
high rank in the service of this country. 

The Sunday Times, of New Brunswick, in its 
issue of January 11, published the complete 
article by Dr. F. B. Kilmer, printed in the 
December JOURNAL A. Pu. A., pp. 1131-38. 

Hessig Ellis Drug Company, of Memphis 
and Little Rock, used full display pages during 
the week of January 14 in Memphis, Little 
Rock, Shreveport, New Orleans and Jackson 
papers advising the public of the service of 
retail pharmacists. 


MEYER BROTHERS DRUG COMPANY 
PURCHASE FINLAY, DICKS & COM- 
PANY, INC., OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The Wholesale Drug Company above named 
has been purchased by Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company. Messrs. F. A. and D. B. Dicks 
have retired from business. 


TO PRODUCE MENTHOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Vick Chemical Company of Greensboro, 
North Carolina is to begin active operation 
looking toward the production of menthol in 
the United States. For the past two years this 
firm has been engaged in experimental work, 
conducted jointly with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the cultivation of the 
so-called Japanese mint from the volatile oil 
of which menthol is obtained. The prelimi- 
nary experiments indicate that this mint (Men- 
tha arvensis, var. piperescens) can be grown suc- 
cessfully in the United States under proper soil 
and climatic conditions. 

The codperative experimental work was 
directed by the scientific staff of the Office of 
Drug, Poisonous and Oil Plant Investigations, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the results obtained are avail- 
able through that Bureau. 

G. A. Russell, who has been actively engaged 
in volatile oil work for several years and during 
the past two years has been in charge of the 
above named government office, will direct the 
work on the production of Japanese mint in 
this country. 
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OBITUARY. 


DANIEL C. MANGAN. 


Dr. Daniel C. Mangan, who for 32 years had 
been continuously associated with the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy as professor of chemistry 
and physics, and who had been for 36 years a 
practicing physician in Brooklyn, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. on January 6 after a 
brief illness of lobar pneumonia. Born in 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1866, he came to the United 
States in 1886 and took up newspaper work, 
becoming a reporter for the New York World 
and subsequently the Associated Press. At the 
same time he resumed his medical studies as a 
student in N. Y. University. He had received 
his elementary education in Leeds and Man- 
chester, Eng., later attending the National 
Model School and the Institute of Science, Bel- 
fast, and Trinity College, Dublin. Graduating 
from N. Y. U. in 1888 he obtained the necessary 
experience for a young physician at the old 
Chambers Street Hospital, New York, and 
subsequently he began private practice in 
Brooklyn. ; 

In 1892 he was appointed ‘‘medical inspec- 
tor’ for the Board of Health of the old City of 
Brooklyn, becoming also an examiner for the 
Civil Service Commission. In the same year 
he became associated with the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, taking charge of the de- 
partment of chemistry and also teaching Latin. 
Dr. Mangan also taught chemistry for a num- 
ber of years at the Long Island College Hospital 
Medical School. 

Dr. Mangan joined the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1918 and held member- 
ship in a great number of organizations of pro- 
fessional nature, some of the more important 
of which were: Kings County Medical Society, 
American Medical Association, Associated 
Physicians of Long Island, American Chemical 
Society, Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and National Geographic Society. 

In the 1924 ‘“‘Pharmakon,”’ published by the 
students of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 
unusual tribute was paid to Dr. Mangan, the 
students dedicating their volume to him in 
testimony of their esteem and affection. 

Dr. Mangan is survived by his wife, one son, 
Daniel C. Mangan, Jr., and six daughters, Mrs. 
Agnes Davis, Mrs. M. A. McDonough, and the 


Misses Marion, Dorothy, Phyllis and Eleanor 
Mangan. 


N. B. Danforth, long a wholesale and retail 
druggist in Wilmington, Del., and well-known 
to the trade in that section, died January 21 
after a long illness. Mr. Danforth had suf- 
fered from poor health for many years, but in 
spite of this was actively engaged in business 
up to a few months ago. Mr. Danforth was 
active in the affairs of the Delaware State 
Pharmaceutical Association and served several 
terms as chairman of its legislative committee. 


N. Ashley Lloyd—associated with his broth- 
ers Curtis G. Lloyd, noted mycologist, and 
John Uri Lloyd, senior ex-president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association—died at 
his home in Cincinnati, January 27, aged 73 
years. He was born in New York in 1852, but 
lived during the earlier years of his life near 
Florence, Ky. He was a trustee of the Children’s 
Home of Cincinnati, and member of the Ma- 
sonic bodies. He is survived by his widow and 
a married daughter. 


RUDOLPH GOTTLIEB. 


Rudolph Gottlieb, Professor of Pharmacology 
at University of Heidelberg, died October 31, 
1924, aged 60 years. He was born at Vienna, 
studied at the University and continued his 
chemical studies under Professor Ludwig at 
Leipzig. He was early interested in pharma- 
cology and the chemistry of drugs. Leaving 
Vienna, he worked under H. H. Meyer and von 
Schréder in their laboratories and after the 
death of the latter, in 1898, became professor 
of pharmacology at Heidelberg. During his 
incumbency the Institute of Pharmacology 
became widely known; his researches on toxins, 
adrenalin and xanthines are of record, and 
probably the outstanding results of his re- 
searches are those of the chemical and physio- 
logical analysis and standardization of digitalis. 
Another line of research was that on astrin- 
gents, especially the tannates. 

Abstracts of papers contributed to European 
publications will be found in the A. Pu. A. 
YEAR Book; in 1910 the first edition of Meyer- 
Gottlieb textbook on Pharmacology was pub- 
lished and several editions of this work have 
since gone through the press.—Through 
Minch. Med. Woch., courtesy of E. Bilhuber. 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


BULLETIN NO. 2, OF NORTHWESTERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL BUREAU. 


The Northwestern Pharmaceutical Bureau 
is promoting a series of high-grade scientific 
studies relating to the business problems of the 
present-day drug store. These studies are 
being directed by Professor H. J. Ostlund of 
the School of Business of the University of 
Minnesota. 

During the coming year it is proposed to 
extend the scientific survey, covering operating 
costs in drug stores, which was confined earlier 
to the Northwest, and represented a study of 
321 financial statements, the results being 
published in Bulletin No. 1; No. 2 has now been 
issued. 

As Secretary E. L. Newcomb says—these 
studies represent one of the phases of scientific 
research which might be carried on extensively, 
for the benefit of the entire drug industry, 
in the American Pharmacy Headquarters’ 
Building. 


BULLETINS OF THE DRUG TRADE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Director Robert P. Fischelis, under date of 
January 7, 1925, issued a general statement 
from the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation. On account of the general interest 
and information relative to this Bureau, this 
is printed in full. 


GENERAL STATEMENT FROM THE DRUG TRADE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


The Drug Trade Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation ended the third year of its activities 
last month with the annual meeting held at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., im- 
mediately following the meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference on December 3. The 
report of President Robert P. Fischelis showed 
that the Bureau had made public forty-two 
bulletins pertaining to various phases of the 
Boards of Pharmacy during 1924. The re- 
ception accorded these bulletins by the press 
from coast to coast was splendid. An exhibit 
of a number of the clippings furnished by Clip- 
ping Bureaus from the newspapers all over the 
country indicated that the amount of publicity 
received, if possible to measure it in dollars and 
cents, would exceed $100,000, but, of course, as 
was explained by members of the Bureau in 
attendance at the meeting, no cash value could 


be placed on this publicity because of its far- 
reaching effect. 

One of the gratifying things about the way 
in which the newspapers handled the bulletins 
of the Bureau was the head lining. In prac- 
tically all cases the head lines were creditable 
to pharmacy and not of the sensational type 
which frequently brings discredit to the pro- 
fession. The Bureau is recognized by the 
better type of newspapers and is not looked 
upon as a propaganda factory but as a real news 
agency. Without doubt, the information that 
has been printed regarding pharmacy as a result 
of these bulletins has been helpful in creating a 
more favorable attitude toward all branches of 
the profession represented in the Bureau. The 
following editorial appearing in the NV. A. R. D. 
Journal of December 11, gives an impression 
of our activities from an unbiased source: 

“Immediately following the recent meeting 
of the National Drug Trade Conference, to 
which reference is made above, the annual 
meeting of the Drug Trade Bureau of Public 
Information was held, the latter meeting also 
being held at the Washington Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the bureau is made up of repre- 
sentatives from each of the eight national 
organizations represented in the National Drug 
Trade conference. 

“Reports submitted by the director and 
secretary of the bureau, together with an aston- 
ishing array of clippings from the daily press 
of the country, representing all types of news- 
papers, covering every section of the country, 
fully demonstrates the value of this news dis- 
tributing agency and the far-reaching effect of 
the work that is being carried on. 

“The bureau has issued forty-two bulletins 
during the year, most of which have been ac- 
corded generous space by the press of the land. 
Our one regret is that those who feel that the 
drug trade is lacking in desirable publicity 
could not have viewed as the members of the 
bureau did this magnificent exhibit of news 
items of the highest type, all relating to the 
drug trade and its varied activities. 

“In this publicity bureau the entire drug 
field has an instrumentality for the dissemina- 
tion of useful and uplifting news for public 
consumption that should be appreciated and 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

“The drug trade is to be congratulated upon 
having at the head of this news bureau so 
capable and willing a director as Dr. Robert P. 
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Fischelis, who with the able assistance of Mr. 
C. H. Waterbury, the secretary, is doing such 
splendid work on behalf of the entire drug 
trade. These officers were unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year, their compensation 
being, as heretofore, a vote of appreciation.”’ 

The Bureau has embarked on a more ex- 
tended program for the coming year and it is 
expected that a minimum of fifty-two bulletins 
will be issued. The budget proposed by the 
Director of the News Service was adopted and 
provides for an expenditure of $2600 for the 
coming year, all of this expense being for distri- 
bution of bulletins, clerical and office expense, 
postage and incidentals. 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Dean of the New 
Jersey College of Pharmacy, was reélected 
President and Director of the News Service of 
the Bureau, and Mr. C. H. Waterbury, Secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, was reélected Secretary of the Bureau. 

RosBeErtT P. FISCHELIS, 
President. 

Bulletin C-1 relates to a paper by Dean 
Wortley F. Rudd, of the Department of Phar- 
macy in the Medical College of Virginia, entitled 
“Too Many Drug Stores,’’ read before the 
Section on Educational Legislation of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at Buf- 
falo, and printed in the December JOURNAL, 
1924, on pages 1151 to 1154, and the discus- 
sions thereon follow on the succeeding pages. 

Bulletin C-2 relates to a summary of con- 

ditions of the drug market, as reported by the 
chairman of this committee of the N. W. D. A., 
Samuel M. Moneypenny of New York. The 
report is most interesting and covers not only 
the situation in the drug business, but also the 
conditions which contribute thereto, namely, 
agriculture, manufacturing, and financing. A 
number of the items are discussed in detail and 
the fluctuations in prices noted; also, the in- 
fluence of importations from Europe. 
+ Bulletin C-3 refers to a report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. This review states that 
conditions are not altogether satisfactory— 
there is a lack of employment in the larger 
cities and industrial centers, and this has had 
a harmful effect upon business in general. The 
Committee believes that the cut rate evil will 
not be abated largely until some legislative 
enactment is passed which will establish uni- 
form prices. 


1See JourNAL A. Pu. A. October 1924, 
p. 984. 
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Bulletin C-4 gives an account of the Euro- 
pean tour, early in July, by American pharma- 
cists. Editor Kantrowitz states that reserva- 
tions are being made rapidly and the list of the 
tourists completed. 

Bulletin C-5 speaks of what can be accom- 
plished through the establishment of a national 
headquarters by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, according to Dean H. H. Rusby. 
His views are given in the editorial pages of 
the January number of the JouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


PHARMACY AND THE DRUG BUSINESS. 


Pharmacy in its various divisions touches 
nearly all other activities. This is very evident 
in transactions of bodies in which these di- 
visions are represented; even though business 
conduct, finance, trade, conditions and sales 
receive most attention, the place of pharmacy 
is not overlooked—pharmaceutical research as 
well as advertising and selling were subjects for 
consideration at the annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Drug Exchange. Charles H. 
LaWall contributed a paper on “Pharmaceuti- 
cal Research” and Harrison S. Hires’ contri- 
bution dealt with ‘Advertising and Selling’’— 
very different subjects, of course, but leading 
thought in both evidence that ‘‘each individual, 
be he a savant, whose name is enrolled in the 
Hall of Fame, or the humblest clerk or toiler, 
must be taught that while the group to which 
he belongs is of importance, and no progress 
can be made without this sense of loyalty to 
and faith in a calling, he must also be made to 
realize that any single group cannot stand 
alone, but is helpless without the support and 
coéperation of the others.” 

The foregoing and the several paragraphs 
that follow are quoted from the first-mentioned 
paper. 

“When a new and valuable discovery is 
heralded, research is applauded and the dis- 
coverer honored, which is but fitting and 
proper; but why not encourage the less con- 
spicuous but equally necessary routine worker 
who makes no spectacular discovery, but who 
amasses and records data which make possible 
future discoveries of great moment? 

“The need of the present is the augmentation 
and encouragement of all research in every way 
possible. No one is exempt from this responsi- 
bility. We either pay or we owe and allow 
others to pay our debt for us. Any profession 
or group is judged by the breadth of its re- 
actions to human society. Pharmacy in the 
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past has been too narrow. The major part of 
the research in pharmacy has been applied re- 
search, for the purpose of solving immediate 
problems and having to do with profit-making 
or cost-reducing. We are drawing too much 
upon the past and not giving enough to the 
future. Research of the highest and most 
progressive type cannot be expected to pay 
a profit or even to make its own way, but that 
makes it none the less worthy an object of sup- 
port. 

“Every firm having a laboratory should en- 
courage its workers to do their share, however 
small, in this great work. Educational insti- 
tutions, in particular, where systematic re- 
search, either pure or applied, is possible, 
should be supported by periodic contribution 
or permanent endowment that the succeeding 
generations may look back upon the present 
with gratitude for benefits received. 

“Pharmaceutical research should be syste- 
matically supported and encouraged by those 
who understand its needs and possibilities, as 
is done in the case of medical research, physical 
research and electrical research. The begin- 
ning cannot be made too soon nor need it be 
made on a lavish and extravagant scale. What 
organization or individual will give it the start 
that it needs?” 

Mr. Hires said, in part: 

“Every retailer can test the sales value of 
his windows, mirrors, walls and counters by 
displaying different articles of merchandise, or 
appropriate signs that bring to his customers’ 
attention goods on which there is a possibility 
of quick turnover at a profit. On the item 
advertised he should compare his average 
weekly sales before and after the merchandise 
or sign was displayed, using the same space 
during different weeks to advertise different 
items; he can then find out which it pays best 
to advertise and display. He must consider 
first, the profit per unit; second, the number 
of units the display sells over and above the 
item’s regular sale; and third (when the display 
or sign appears in his window), the number of 
people who enter his store during the period 
of display compared with the average number 
of people who regularly enter his store during a 
like period, because many displays will bring in 
people who may also buy other items and per- 
haps become permanent customers. 

‘These experiments are extremely interesting 
and have great educational value. They fur- 
nish some surprising and profitable information. 
The facts brought out often arouse the druggist 
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to a new interest in his business and make him a 
deeper and more intelligent student of his own 
problems. He no longer is content to run his 
store by guesswork. In one store actual net 
profits were increased 300 per cent. by such 
experiment. The salesman of the wholesale 
druggist who induced this druggist to make 
these tests has earned the retailer’s everlasting 
gratitude and has in addition made a very 
profitable customer out of a rather unsatis- 
factory one.” 

William A. Sailer, President of the Baltimore 
Drug Exchange, in his remarks at the annual 
meeting, dwelt on the value of organization. 
“Members of the drug or any other trade, 
acting as individuals,” he said, ‘‘cannot hope 
to accomplish anything in dealing with Con- 
gress or heads of departments—numbers must 
back the individual; only through organization 
can success be expected.” 


STATE COOPERATION FOR COMPLET- 
ING THE HEADQUARTERS’ FUND. 


All State pharmaceutical associations with 
national organizations of the drug trade are 
lined up to bring the Headquarters of American 
Pharmacy to a realization; all of them have 
committees at work, and manufacturers and 
wholesale druggists are carrying on a publicity 
campaign. A list of more than 200, who are 
active in this work, has recently come from 
Publicity Director E. L. Newcomb; he men- 
tions five points of their codperation as follows: 

1. Enclosing letter-in-slips advertising the 
Headquarters Building and centralizing idea, 
with all outgoing mail. 

2. Giving their strong personal endorse- 
ment of the project on printed folders sent out 
with all mail. 

3. Directing all of their representatives and 
field men to urge support for the All-Pharmacy 
Building Campaign from all drug interests with 
whom they come in contact, and to collect and 
send in subscription cards. 

4. Coéperating with local and state drug 
associations, officers, and committeemen, to put 
ine campaign over in their respective districts. 

5. Sending in their own subscriptions as 
wholesale or manufacturing druggists. 


GIFT OF $350,000 MADE TO AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


At the recent meeting of the above-named 
Association, in Washington, announcement 
was made of a grant of $350,000 by the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation. The money will be used for 
the publication of abstracts and reviews of 
scientific articles on biological subjects. 

The executive council of the association se- 
lected Kansas City, Mo., as the place for the 
association’s next annual convention. The 
meeting will convene December 29 next. The 
council agreed on a schedule for subsequent 
conventions on the same date each year in 
Philadelphia, 1926; Nashville, Tenn., 1927; 
and New York, 1928. 


OFFICERS OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Prof. James F. Norris, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was elected president 
of the American Chemical Society. Prof Ed- 
ward C. Franklin, Ph.D., Stanford University, 
and Willard D. Bigelow, director, Research 
Laboratories, National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., have been chosen directors. 
Professor Norris now holds the chair of organic 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and from 1916 to 1920 was pro- 
fessor of general chemistry. He is an assistant 
editor of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, and during the World War was an 
associate on the Naval Consulting Board and 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. The spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society will be in Baltimore in April. 


CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE 
AND PHARMACY. 


The third annual Congress of Military Med- 
icine and Pharmacy will be held on April 20 
to 25 at the Val-de-Grace Military Hospital, 
and at the Army School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, Paris—the first Congress was held 
at Brussels in 1921, and the second at Rome 
last year. Military surgeons and pharmacists 
of all Allied armies are eligible as members, 
the fee being 30 francs for gentlemen and 20 
francs for ladies. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Monsieur |’Officier d’ Administration 
du Service de Santé, 66 rue de Bellechasse, 
Paris, the treasurer of the Congress. 


OFFICERS BALTIMORE RETAII, DRUG- 
GISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Baltimore Retail Druggists’ Association, 
at its meeting held January 12 at the Emerson 
Hotel, elected officers for the ensuing year and 
discussed arrangements for the annual banquet 
which is to be held on the night of March 5 at 
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the Hotel Rennert. The new officers are: 
President, R. E. Lee Williamson, of the Calvert 
Drug Co.; First Vice-President, Charles Mor- 
gan, of Morgan & Millard; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles Knight; Third Vice-President, J. 
A. Gerlach; Secretary, Melville Strasburger; 
Recording Secretary, W. H. Kratz, and Treas- 
urer, P. J. Boenning. 


OFFICERS PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 


Harry Swain was elected President of the 
Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists 
at its recent meeting. The other officers 
elected are: First Vice-President, H. L. Wert- 
ley; Second Vice-President, J. J. Kelly; Third 
Vice-President, Harry Wilderman; Treasurer, 
George W. Fehr; Secretary, Otto Kraus; Chair- 
man of the executive committee, Charles T. Pick- 
ett. President Swain is a charter member of 
the association. The P. A. R. D., which now 
has a membership of about 1000, owns a home 
at 2017 Spring Garden St. The faith of the 
members in an organization is expressed in 
owning a home. 


OFFICERS OF BALTIMORE DRUG 
EXCHANGE, 


At the annual meeting of Baltimore Drug 
Exchange Bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce, held at Emerson Hotel, the following 
officers were elected: President, William A. 
Sailer; First Vice-President, John C. Muth; 
Second Vice-President, H. H. Robinson; Secre- 
tary, William J. Lowry; Treasurer, J. Emory 
Bond; Executive Committee, Willoughby M. 
McCormick, Horace Burrough, and Parker 
Cook. 

The business session was preceded by a 
banquet, after which addresses were delivered 
by A. L. Sullivan, Pure Food and Drug Com- 
missioner; Robert L. Swaia, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, especially charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the drug, narcotic and poison laws of the 
State; Collector of the Port, C. H. Holtzman, 
who for many years conducted a retail drug 
store in Maryland, and Dean E. F. Kelly, of 
the department of pharmacy, University of 
Maryland and Secretary of the Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Thos. W. Davis, statistician under Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia, who dwelt largely 
upon the value of good fellowship and high 
moral purposes. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
DRUG EXCHANGE 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Drug Exchange was held January 
27 in the rooms of the organization. Reports 
of officers and committees were heard with 
interest and officers were elected as follows: 
President, C. Mahlon Kline; Vice-President, 
Herbert R. MclIlvaine; Secretary, Joseph W. 
England; Treasurer, A. L. Hilles, Jr.; Directors, 
C. Stanley French, Benjamin B. Thorp, Henry 
Paul Busch, Harrison S. Hires, John F. Belster- 
ling, F. L. Bodman, Walter V. Smith, and 
Milton Campbell. 

In his annual report as president, Mr. Camp- 
bell reviewed the activities of the Drug Ex- 
change during the year. In his report on 
business and financial conditions, Secretary 
Joseph W. England quoted extensively from 
the January 1, 1925, review of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank with special emphasis 
on the review of conditions in the drug market. 
He also quoted the review of foreign trade in 
1924 of the Department of Commerce. 

In his report as Chairman of the committee 
on legislation, C. Mahlon Kline said that while 
there has been unprecedented activity in Con- 
gress during the past year, it is pleasing to re- 
port that, thanks to the eternal vigilance of the 
drug trade industries, there has been no harm- 
ful legislation, although a number of very un- 
desirable bills were proposed. 

Reports of other committees were rendered 
by the following: Crude drugs and milling, 
Herbert R. McIlvaine; medicinal chemicals, 
F. L. Bodman; heavy and industrial chemicals, 
Alex. C. Fergusson, Jr.; volatile oils, J. F. 
Pound; pharmaceuticals and biologics, H. H. 
Whyte; proprietary goods, Miers Busch; 
paints, oils and varnishes, C. Stanley French; 
advertising and selling, Harrison S. Hires; ac- 
counting, credits and collections, Walter V. 
Smith; accidents and compensations, John F. 
Belsterling; insurance, Albert L. Hilles, Jr.; 
pharmaceutical research, Charles H. LaWall. 

The annual dinner of the Exchange was held 
Thursday evening, January 29, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. An interesting and informa- 
tive program was rendered. A concert by the 
Cantoresau Cymreig (Welsh Women Singers) 
in Welsh costume, directed by Edith Myfanwy 
Morgan, with Frederick George, the Welsh 
baritone, assisting, was much enjoyed. The 
addresses were by J. Henry Scattergood, mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission, on ‘‘Europe after the Dawes Plan and 
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America’s Opportunity,”’ and by Chief Strong 
Wolf, Most High Chief of the American Indian 
Association (Incorporated), on “‘Service,’’—ex- 
periences of an Indian in a White Man’s 
School, with Indian dances and _ music. 
Dancing concluded the program and the plea- 
sures of the evening were enhanced by the 
presence of ladies at the banquet. 


AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN NEW 


YORK CITY. 


The Executive Committee of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association meeting at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, January 
23, decided on April 20 to 23, inclusive, as the 
dates for the annual meeting of the association 
at the Hotel Biltmore. Eleven members of 
the committee were present at the session, 
which was presided over by Dr. Alfred S. Bur- 
dick, president of the association. 

Carson P. Frailey, secretary, stated after the 
meeting that the various sections of the associa- 
tion were already at work upon the programs 
for their sectional meetings which, as in former 
years, will be a feature of the convention. 


THE SERVICE OF PHARMACY TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


The Headquarters Building to Be Established. 


BY E. L. NEWCOMB.! 


The service which the pharmacist renders to 
the public is a vital and necessary one. Phar- 
macy stands next to medicine in the great work 
of eradicating disease and maintaining a health- 
ful nation. 

In every state rigid examinations must be 
passed, as in medicine, before one can become 
a registered pharmacist. A thorough training 
in botany, chemistry, physics, and many 
specialized pharmaceutical sciences is necessary 
to qualify for compounding prescriptions and 
preparing medicines. The pharmacist stands 
between the physician and the patient and 
frequently holds the life of the latter in his 
hands. 

Pharmacy to-day is not confined to the ‘‘cor- 
ner drug store.”’ It is represented by several 
more or less distinct fields of activity. Each 
of these plays an important part in maintaining 
adequate pharmaceutical service to the public. 
These branches are indicated nationally by the 
following organizations: 





1 Publicity Director, Pharmacy Headquar- 
ters’ Building Campaign, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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National. Association of Retail Druggists. 
Representing 50,000 state registered pharma- 
cists, the proprietors of our retail drug stores. 

American Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 

ties. 

Representing the pharmacy teachers in our 

universities and independent colleges of 

pharmacy. 

National Association of Drug Clerks. 
Representing 75,000 state registered pharma- 
cists serving as managers and clerks. 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
Representing our 48 state boards of phar- 
macy charged with enforcing pharmacy laws 
and conducting examinations. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Representing over 300 wholesalers who carry 
on the important work of quick distribution 
to retailers. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, 

United Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

American Proprietary Association. 

These four representing those who confine 

themselves primarily to such scientific and 

technical manufacturing processes as are not 
carried out in retail stores. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Representing all of the above interests—an 
All-Pharmacy organization—a clearing house 
for the many scientific and commercial prob- 
lems of pharmacy. 

All of these great branches of the profession 
of pharmacy are more or less closely related. 
Their problems in endeavoring to improve 
pharmaceutical service to the public are closely 
allied. They have worked together under the 
leadership of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in the preparation of the most 
complete federal and state drug standards, for 
the protection of the public, possessed by any 
country in the world. 

To-day, these pharmacists have another great 
project of importance to the public in progress. 
A great central Headquarters Building to serve 
all branches of the profession is to be estab- 
lished. This again is under the leadership of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
All national and state organizations of phar- 
macy have unanimously endorsed the under- 
taking. 

One million dollars is to be raised. $500,000 
has already been subscribed. More than 
$100,000 cash is on hand. 
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The consummation of this great institution 
and its operation for the advancement of 
pharmacy will be of inestimable value to the 
people of the United States. 


SALES OF LEAD TETRAETHYL 
RESTRICTED IN NEW YORK. 

A New York regulation which restricts sale 
to the public, reads: 

Chapter VII of the Sanitary Code be and is 
hereby amended to take effect March 1, 1925, 
by adding thereto a new regulation to be known 
as Regulation 16, to read as follows: 

Regulation 16. Distribution of Tetraethyl 
Lead in Concentrated Form to Public Pro- 
hibited. The sale or distribution of tetraethyl 
lead in concentrated form, except to refineries, 
bulk stations or filling stations, is hereby pro- 
hibited. Such sale or distribution shall be 
made in safe, sealed containers. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the sale or distribution of tetraethyl 
lead in concentrated form for experimental and 
research purposes or for use under special cir- 
cumstances to persons whose applications there- 
for have been approved by the Commissioner of 
Health of the State of New York. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCES OF TRADE 
COMMISSION WITH BUSINESS IN- 
TERESTS PROPOSED IN BILL. 

The Federal Trade Commission would confer 
informally with business concerns against 
which it has received complaint and which the 
commission believes to be engaged in unfair 
methods of competition, and would give such 
concerns an opportunity to correct their 
methods before a formal complaint and hearing 
proceedings were instituted against them, 
under bills introduced by Senator Wadsworth 
of New York and Representative Williams of 
Michigan. This plan practically would carry 
out the idea of Chairman Van Fleet of the trade 
commission as to how the commission could do 
constructive work with regard to the business 
interests of the country. 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION, 


The Weekly Information Letter of Alameda 
County and San Francisco Druggists’ Associa- 
tion is addressed to members and concerns 
legislation; in part it reads: 

“Bills affecting your interests are now being 
filed preparatory to being read and referred to 
committee. Among the bills already on file 
are those changing or modifying the pharmacy, 
narcotic and poison sections of the law. There 
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is a promise, also, of a Bill that will segregate 
the Narcotic Enforcement from the present 
State Board of Pharmacy, making a new Nar- 
cotic Commission. All Legislation introduced 
at this session of the legislature dealing with 
Narcotics will have to be handled with extreme 
care and tact. 

“We all know that the druggists are unani- 
mously opposed to the narcotic evil and in the 
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past willingly supported bills tending to correct 
or improve the handling of narcotics. Your 
officers and committee must keep careful watch 
on narcotic legislation, inasmuch as bills often 
introduced with the best of intentions are not 
practical and fail to protect the public and 
instead prohibit the necessary physicians’ re- 
quirements to treat the incurable sick and those 
needing relief.’’ 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


MEETINGS OF LEGISLATURES. 


The following are dates of legislative sessions 
in more than forty states and the period during 
which they will remain in session. 

January 1—Indiana, sixty days. 

January 5—Arkansas, sixty days; California, 
unlimited; Iowa, unlimited; Montana, sixty 
days; Ohio, unlimited; Tennessee, seventy-five 
days. 

January 6—Delaware, sixty days; Kansas, 
fifty days; Minnesota, ninety days; Nebraska, 
sixty days; North Dakota, sixty days; Okla- 
homa, sixty days; Pennsylvania, unlimited; 
Rhode Island, sixty days; South Dakota, sixty 
days. 

January 7—Colorado, ninety days; Connecti- 
cut, unlimited; Illinois, unlimited; Maine, un- 
limited; Massachusetts, unlimited; Michigan, 
unlimited; Missouri, seventy days; New Hamp- 
shire, unlimited; New York, unlimited; North 
Carolina, sixty days; Vermont, unlimited; 
Washington, sixty days. 

January 12—Arizona, sixty days; Idaho, 
sixty days; Oregon, forty days; Utah, sixty 
days. 

January 13—New Jersey, unlimited; New 
Mexico, sixty days; South Carolina, forty days; 
‘Texas, sixty days; Wyoming, forty days. 

January 14 —West Virginia, forty-five days; 
Wisconsin, unlimited. 

January 19—Nevada, sixty days. 

April 7—Florida, sixty days. 

June 3—Georgia, fifty days. The Georgia 
Legislature heretofore has met annually, but 
beginning with the 1925 session it will meet 
biennially. The next session after the 1925 
session will be held in 1927. 


FEWER BUT BETTER LAWS. 


“Statesmen and jurists have repeatedly 
dwelt upon the plague of too many laws in the 
United States. We sometimes seem in danger 
of being smothered in our own legislation. On 
the other hand, it sometimes seems as if Con- 


gress were afflicted with a kind of paralysis that 
prevented it from enacting any laws at all. 
Consider the situation in Washington to-day. 
After the conference between President Cool- 
idge and Senate leaders the other evening, it 
was unofficially indicated that almost all the 
important bills pending in Congress would have 
to be jettisoned if the ship were to be brought 
into harbor on March 4, with the appropriations 
for carrying on the Government safely on 
board. There was no hope of action on any of 
the treaties at this session; the bill for reorgan- 
izing the departments of the Government in 
the interest of economy and efficiency can 
hardly hope to get through; the Muscle Shoals 
bill, the MacFadden Banking bill, the Federal 
Building bill—all seem to have fallen by the 
wayside. 

“Does this mean that Congress, particularly 
the Senate, has lost the power to legislate? 
Not if one looks at the remainder of the story. 
On a given day, not long ago, the Senate passed 
no less than 155 bills in the space of about two 
hours. Of course, these were minor measures. 
They were bridge bills, bills for claims against 
the Government, private pension bills. And 
they went through by consent. The calendar 
was called, and on it there was a fair apportion- 
ment to each Senator of a bill or bills in which 
he was particularly interested. So, without 
debate, they were ‘‘kissed through.” But just 
the same they add to the bulk of legislation. 
They also illustrate one of the vices of law- 
making as it is at present practiced. Large 
measures, proposals of country-wide interest, 
have to fight for their lives, and often do it in 
vain. Meanwhile private legislation is speeded 
on its way. 

‘‘Doubtless a need of our time is fewer laws. 
But a still greater need is laws better drawn and 
more conscientiously enacted. A mere slacken- 
ing in the volume of legislation will be of no 
great avail unless at the same time legislation 
is made more intelligent and discriminating.” 
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The foregoing is from an editorial of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; the speed of enact- 
ing laws above referred to was nearly equaled 
in the session of January 31, when 137 measures 
were passed through; the general character was 
about the same as that of the holiday rush. 


DRUG CONFERENCE FAILS TO AGREE 
—OPIUM AGREEMENT IS AGAIN IN 
SIGHT. 


The title expresses the condition of “now it 
is—now it isn’t’ and really at this writing it is 
difficult to determine whether the reference in 
the editorial prepared for this issue is correct 
or incorrect.! 

One dispatch of January 31 reads: ‘The 
joint commission of the two opium conferences 
failed to-day to bring forth the magic formula 
for solving the perplexing problem of how and 
when to abolish opium smoking in the Far East. 

Great Britain, France and Holland, in whose 
Far Eastern possessions opium smoking pre- 
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vails under governmental supervision, ex- 
plained that suppression within a definite term 
of years was impracticable and dangerous, 
until the illicit cultivation of the poppy should 
be checked in China and some means found to 
prevent smuggling into other Oriental coun- 
tries. 

Another item informs that ‘“‘the committee 
of sixteen appointed to seek a compromise 
between the first and second opium conferences 
held its first meeting this afternoon. 

“The British attitude toward the prepared 
opium traffic was supported by France, Holland 
and Portugal, who are more or less agreed on a 
common plan. There is a good possibility of 
this being combined with the American pro- 
posals to make an agreement satisfactory to 
everybody.” 

Mrs. Hamilton Wright has been unable to 
attend the last meetings of the conference, 
because of illness, and a session was held 
February 3. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Introduction to Organic Research. By E. Em- 
met Reid, Professor of Organic Chemistry in 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Pp. 343. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, New York, 1924. Price $4.50. 


The purpose of the author in the preparation 
of a work bearing the above title may be in- 
dicated by the following statement which oc- 
curs in the preface: ‘‘Research as a vocation, 
or even as an avocation, offers alluring joys to 
the individual as well as benefits to the race. 
This book is put forth with the hope of assisting 
those beginning research and of aiding some 
not now engaged in it to take it up.” 

It may be well to note in the first place that 
the plan of this work with reference to its 
character and scope is quite different from that 
generally adopted in chemical textbooks. In- 
asmuch as it consists of a series of essays and 
special monographs on topics pertaining to re- 
search it is apparently not intended to serve so 
much as a work of reference as to inculcate those 
principles upon which successful research may 
be considered to depend. It would therefore 
appear to the writer of this review that the title 
of the book does not convey a perfectly correct 
idea of the subject-matter, for it is believed that 
under such a title as “‘Introducton to Organic 





1 According to Associated Press the Amer- 
ican delegation withdrew from the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference. 


Research” one would expect to find a more de- 
tailed account of the methods involved in 
special lines of investigation. If the suggestion 
may be permitted, it would seem that the pur- 
pose in view might be more appropriately indi- 
cated if the work were entitled: ‘Qualifications 
for Organic Research.” 

The contents of the book have been divided 
into eighteen chapters which bear respectively 
the following titles: I. On Research; II. Con- 
cerning Researchers; III. Incentives to Re- 
search; IV. Problems; V. Chemical Litera- 
ture; VI. Secondary Publications; VII. Li- 
braries; VIII. Literature Searches; IX. Pat- 
ent Searches; X. Studyof Known Compounds; 
XI. Preparation of Known Substances; XII. 
Preparation of New Compounds; XIII. Syn- 
thesis of Medicinals; XIV. Study of Struc- 
ture; XV. Study of Reactions; XVI. Or- 
ganic Analysis; XVII. Plant Processes; 
XVIII. Writing up Results. Several of these 
chapters, which have numerous subdivisions, 
are interspersed with quotations from prom- 
inent chemists or contain short articles written 
especially by them for the book. A few of the 
chapters represent special contributions by 
various authors, such as that on “Synthesis of 
Medicinals” by Dr. A. D. Hirschfelder; on the 
“Study of Reactions” by F. O. Rice; on the 
“Quantitative Analysis of Mixtures of Organic 
Compounds” by Professor Louis E. Wise, and 
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on ‘Plant Processes from Laboratory Experi- 
ments” by C. M. Stine. 

It is rarely the case that any book is free from 
error, and inasmuch as the author of the present 
work has stated that he will welcome sugges- 
tions, additions or corrections, a few criticisms 
may be noted. In the chapter on ‘‘Synthesis of 
Medicinals” it is stated (page 223) that the 
alkaloids are ‘‘all either primary, secondary or 
tertiary substituted ammonia _ derivatives, 
most of them the last,’’ but in view of the 
complexity of plant alkaloids such a definition 
is certainly not sufficiently comprehensive to 
be of much value to the student. No uni- 
formity has been observed in the termination 
of the names of the alkaloids mentioned, and, 
although in English it is a generally accepted 
rule that the names of all organic bases should 
end with the syllable ime, we find such varia- 
tions as morphine, narcotin and papaverin, 


atropine and atropin, pilocarpin, spartein, 
caffeine, etc. The typographical errors in this 
Thus on 


chapter are also somewhat numerous. 
page 232 ‘‘acetphenitidin”’ should be acetphenet- 
idin, “antpyrine’’ should be antipyrine, on 
page 234 “‘physostegmin’”’ should be physo- 
stigmine, on page 235 “‘hyescin’”’ is evidently 
intended for hyoscine, on page 237 ‘“‘erythol 
tetranitrate’’ should be erythrol tetranitrate, 
and on page 238 “‘theophyline” should be theo- 
phylline. Another typographical error that 
has incidentally been noted occurs on page 213, 
fourth line from the top, where ‘“‘hydrobarbons”’ 
should read hydrocarbons. 

The formula for quinine, as given on page 
241, is neither empirically nor structurally cor- 
rect, as part of the formula has been omitted. 
The structural formula given for morphine 
(page 231), which is that of Pschorr, has now 
been discarded, as its constitution is believed 
to be more correctly represented by the some- 
what modified structure proposed by Gulland 
and Robinson. 

Notwithstanding the few imperfections, 
which can easily be eliminated in a subsequent 
edition, the book contains much of interest. 
It will doubtless be found useful to those who 
are entering upon a career of research and 
especially helpful to such students of chemistry 
as have not received adequate guidance and 
instruction from their teachers respecting the 
fundamental methods and principles that are 
so essential for success. F. B. Power. 


B Essentials of Pharmacy, by Clyde M. Snow, 
Ph.G., A.M. Professor of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity, of Illinois, School of Pharmacy. Second 
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edition, 752 pages. Cloth. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. $5.50. 

This book originally brought out in 1919 is 
now in the second edition made necessary be- 
cause the first printing is exhausted. The fact 
that the book has gone into the second edition 
is evidence that it is a success. 

At first glance one might be inclined to call 
the book a quiz-compend since the text is pre- 
sented by the question and answer method. 
However, a closer inspection reveals that each 
subject is treated quite as exhaustively as in 
the standard textbooks. In fact, one finds that 
the preparations of the Pharmacopeeia and 
National Formulary are accorded more atten- 
tion than in other textbooks, which no doubt 
reflects the author’s favorite field of endeavor 
in educational work. Since the questions and 
answers are in logical sequence the volume is 
of especial value to the student and to the 
candidate for registration. Because of the very 
complete index of some 31 pages it forms an 
excellent addition to the library of the teacher 
and to the equipment of the practicing pharma- 
cist, since it is possible to readily find infor- 
mation on any involved question in pharmacy. 

A timely addition is made to this second edi- 
tion in the introduction of some sixteen pages 
on the subjects of alligation and measurement 
of gases which must prove of very considerable 
value to the student, since he usually experi- 
ences much trouble in these phases of pharma- 
ceutical instruction.—GusTAv BACHMAN. 


A Systematic Hand Book of Volumetric Analy- 
sis or the Quantitative Determination of Chemical 
Substances. By Measure Applied to Liquids, 
Solids and Gases. Eleventh edition. By 
Francis Sutton, F.I.C., F.C.S. Revised 
throughout with additions by W. Lincolne 
Sutton, F.I.C. and Alfred E. Johnson, B.Sc., 
Lond., F.I.C., A.R.C. Se.I. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1924. Price $9.00. 

This new edition of the popular work on 
volumetric analysis which has so long been a 
standard is welcomed with a great deal of 
interest. It is practically the same size as the 
tenth edition and its scope as revealed by 
examination of the table of contents is about 
the same. There has been some rearrange- 
ment and much revision of the subject matter 
and some changes which result in nine parts 
instead of seven as in the tenth edition. Parts 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are identical in scope with those 
of the previous edition. Part 5 of the old 
edition which was on applied methods of analy- 
sis is separated into two parts consisting of 
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inorganic substances and organic substances 
the latter being included as part 6. Part 7 on 
analysis of urine corresponds with part 6 of 
the old edition and part 8 on analysis of water 
and sewage corresponds to a portion of part 
6 of the old edition. Part 9 is on volumetric 
analysis of gases and is of about the same scope 
as part 7 of the old edition. Finally, the list 
of tables covers about the same ground as in the 
old edition but the tables have been brought 
up to date. 

Perhaps the only criticism which the writer 
would venture to make regarding this excellent 
work is that the authors have made an at- 
tempt to include in one volume too great a 
variety of subjects. When this is done it is 
extremely difficult to decide upon the extent 
of treatment each subject should receive. 
For instance, entering the field of physiological 
chemistry, there is a short chapter on the 
analysis of urine, but the very important and 
up-to-date subject of blood analysis is not 
dealt with at all. The chapter on indicators is 
not as complete as the writer would like to see 
and there is no discussion of px values, and 
the hydrogen electrode. The authors, how- 
ever, may have considered this beyond the 
scope of volumetric analysis. There is a brief 
discussion of the theory of indicators but the 
discussion is altogether on the side of the 
ionic theory of color changes, and the other 
ideas of tautomeric changes in structure and 
light absorption are not dealt with at all, the 
former being barely mentioned. Again, this 
may have been considered outside the scope of 
a work on volumetric analysis, but since the 
theory of indicators is discussed, the discussion 
should have been more complete. The authors 
have included, under inorganic substances, in 
their classification of applied methods of 
analysis, cyanogen, ferro and ferri-cyanides, 
and thiocyanates, which the writer believes 
should be classified under organic substances. 
The type is a little small and were the book 
used as a textbook this might be a serious 
objection. Aside from the above there was 
nothing observed in connection with this vol- 
ume which is open to serious criticism. The 
high standard of the previous editions has been 
fully maintained in every respect and the book 
should be in the hands of every one requiring 
an up-to-date reference work on the practical 
applications of volumetric analysis.—A. H. 
CLARK. 

Verlag Leopold Voss in Leipzig, publisher 
of pharmaceutical, chemical, medical and other 
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scientific and technical works, submitted the 
following three books for review: 


Repetitorium der Chemie fiir Mediziner und 
Pharmazeuten. Von Dr. Karl Arnold, Gch. 
Reg. Rat und ord. Professor der Chemie— 
Hanover. 16. Auflage mit 36 Abbildungen. 
8 vo. 686 pp. Cloth, $2.30. 

Just as Hager’s Pharmazeutische Praxis is the 
masterwork in pharmacy, so is Arnold’s Chemie 
the universal textbook in chemistry for medi- 
cal, pharmaceutical and verterinary students. 
Since the zealous Hannover professor published 
his first edition in 1884, the book has seen six- 
teen editions, truly a sure proof of its value and 
usefulness. A careful study of the work discloses 
the fact that the author is extremely well ac- 
quainted with this subject, having served as pro- 
fessor of chemistry for over two scores of years. 

The book is divided into 3 parts: 

I. General Chemistry, divided into Stoichi- 
ometry and Relativity. 

II. Inorganic Chemistry containing Non- 
Metals and Metals and their Compounds. 

III. Organic Chemistry describing Alipha- 
tic, Isocarbocyclic and Heterocarbocylcic Com- 
pounds. 

Two different kinds of type are used, the 
larger one representing the more important 
facts. Every inch, or rather every centimeter 
of space is utilized and there are no blanks in 
the book. Some might even raise the objection 
that it is rather too crowded. To save still 
more room a great many abbreviations are 
employed, which are explained on one page. 
The condensed form of the work can be realized 
in that the chapter on Oils and Fats occupies one 
page. Soaps, Plasters and Ointments also one 
page and Varnishes and Oil Colors one-quarter 
of a page. Nevertheless these pages contain a 
mine of information and just the kind of in- 
formation which pharmacist, physician and 
veterinarian should have. Special attention is 
paid to chemicals and preparations of the 
German and other Pharmacopceias and those 
official in the Deutsche Arzneibuch are starred. 

The present edition is brought up-to-date 
and records the progress made in medical, 
pharmaceutical, biological and technical chem- 
istry. What a quantity of material the work 
contains can be seen from the fact that the 
Index occupies 62 pages. three columns each, 
and contains over eight thousand words. The 
Arnold is not only a ‘‘Repetitorium” but also a 
“Repositorium” of Chemistry. It is a recog- 
nized masterwork which we wish continued life 
and success! 
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Von Prof. Dr. 
12 mo. 79 pp. 


Praxis der Harnanalyse. 
Lassar-Cohn. 5 Auflage. 
40 cents. 

The well known Koenigsberg professor has 
produced a little book on Urine Analysis which 
has become very popular and has also been 
translated into French and English. The 
author with a life-long experience in this sub- 
ject only gives those tests and methods which 
are sound and sure, which is quite an advan- 
tage. On p. 15 and 16 under the title ““Exem- 
pla docent”’ a practical experience is given show- 
ing the fallacy of the picric acid test for albu- 
min. A chapter is devoted to the chemical 
analysis of stomach contents, which although 
brief, is very accurate. Lassar-Cohn is well 
suited for pharmacists, physicians and chem- 
ists! 

Behrens—Kley Organische Mikrochemische 
Analyse. Von P. D. C. Kley, Professor der 
Mikrochemie en der Universitat Delft. Mit 
197 Abbidungen. Svs. 455 pp. $4.20. 

Not until recent years has it been realized 
that the microscope is equally as important in 
the chemical laboratory as the polariscope, 
spectroscope or refractometer. In fact, it 
might even be said that the modern microscope 
is entitled to be the equal in importance of the 
analytical balance. Microchemical analysis, 
both qualitative and quantitative, is a com- 
paratively new field in which great strides have 
been made. 

The book before us by the well-known Dutch 
professor and author of ‘“‘Microchemical Analy- 
sis’ treats the more advanced subject ‘Organic 
Microchemical Analysis.’’ The actual scope of 
the work can be appreciated from the following 
chapter headings: Hydrocarbons, Phenols, Al- 
dehydes, Ketones and Quinones, Bases, Alka- 
loids, Aliphatic Acids, Aromatic Acids and 
Carbamides. Numerous excellent drawings, a 
total of 197, make this feature of the work very 
valuable to both student and investigator. A 
7-page index in double columns concludes this 
excellent work. 

The author has certainly achieved a real 
success in this new branch of chemical analysis. 
We hope that this work will also become better 
known on this side of the Atlantic! 


Dr. E. H. Guitard, Librarian and Editor of 
the Librairie Marqueste, 7 Rue Ozenne, Tou- 
louse, France, favored us with the following two 
publications for review: 

Les Pots de Pharmacie. Leur Historique, 
suivt d’un Dictionnaire de leurs Inscriptions. 
Par le Dr. Paul Dorveaux, Bibliothecaire 
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Honoraire de la Faculte de Pharmacie de Paris 
et Secrétaire Perpétuel de la Société d’Histoire 
de la Pharmacie. Deuxieme Edition ornée de 
14 planches et d’un portrait de l’auteur. 8 
vo. 89pp. 

Written by a recognized authority this little 
book in its second edition is of great interest to 
professional pharmacists and students of that 
much neglected subject “‘history of pharmacy.”’ 
It is divided into 3 distinct parts. I. Phar- 
macy Pots and Vases, their History, Classi- 
fication, Inscriptions and Collections. This 
part comprises 40 pages and is amplified with 
a great many bibliographic references in the 
form of explicit foot notes, having as many as 
seven to one page. II. Dictionary of In- 
scriptions containing 46 double column pages 
in alphabetical arrangement. Very complete 
and a masterwork by itself. The abbrevia- 
tions in Latin, French and Italian are fully 
explained and translated. Even odd and rare 
inscriptions are included, for instance: ZVC 
Rosato (Italian) = Zuccaro Rosato, Sucre 
Rosat, Saccharum Rosatum. Part III con- 
tains 15 excellent illustrated tables with as 
many as three Pots or Vases on each page. 
Each illustration is thoroughly explained and 
its owner’s name and address are given. I 
must not forget to mention the frontispiece, 
the latest photo of Dorveaux, at his scientific 
jubilee given by the Societé d’Histoire de la 
Pharmacie in Paris on November 18, 1922 
upon his retirement as active librarian of the 
Pharmaceutical Faculty at Paris. 

This book will remain a living testimonial to 
Paul Dorveaux, the savant-pharmacien, and 
the Librarie Marqueste deserves credit for the 
publication of this volume! 


Les Vielles Coutumes Dévotieuses et Magiques 
du Perigord. Par Georges Rocal. 12 mo. 
220 pp. 

Perigord is an old province in the south- 
western part of France, which in Roman times 
belonged to Aquitania, then to the Goths and 
later to the Francs. The original population 
was Celtic and many of their old customs still 
cling up to the present time. Three chapters 
are devoted to Remédes devotieux, Remédes 
rituels and Remédes magiques, which are of 
special interest to pharmacists. The book 
abounds in legends, customs, good and ill 
manners, morals, practices, superstition and 
bigotry of the people in Perigord. It is a 
valuable contribution which should be appre- 
ciated, especially by pharmacists. 

Orro RAUBENHEIMER, PH.M. 








